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NEXT MONTH 


S can be seen in this issue of THe Jos- 

BER’S SALESMAN we have had the good 
fortune to secure as a regular contributor 
James H. Collins, one of the best known 
and highest paid writers on business in the 
country. His extensive studies of business 
conditions here and abroad qualify him ad- 
mirably to discuss editorially trade sub- 
jects and questions of more than passing 
interest to the jobber’s salesman. Watch 
for his article in the August issue entitled, 
“Can the Public Be Interested in Turnover?” 


+ - 


“ VERY dog has his day” and some say 

that the day of the old line salesman, or 
“the salesman of the old school,” has passed 
and that a new order of things is coming to 
pass in which the specialty salesman will 
play the star role. Within the past few 
years the electrical specialties (such prod- 
ucts as washing machines and vacuum clean- 
ers) have entered our field. This necessi- 
tated new and more intensive and aggres- 
sive methods of selling. Yesterday it was 
a problem of production; today it is one of 
distribution, merchandising and _ selling. 
Read the August number of THe Josper’s 
SaLEsMAN in which will appear an excellent 
article discussing these topics. 


. * * 


ND don’t forget to watch for the articles 

by Dr. Crane, W. E. Underwood and 
David Gibson. Dr. Crane’s article will be 
“Clean Business,’ W. E. Underwood’s “Iden- 
tifying the Lighting Retailer To His Public” 
and Mr. Gibson will continue with his reg- 
ular store of “Thought Stimulators.” You 
can’t afford to miss any of these. 
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*Number Five of this series is a discussion 
on C-H Door Switches. 


Ghe 192] Review 


“Number Four of a Series 


Snap Switches that retain their snap is one 
way of describing C-H Surface Snap 
Switches. 


And the buttons are retained also since they 
‘annot be turned the wrong way accidentally 
and detached. They are a part of the mechan- 
ism. 


On appliances used in factories, such as 
motor-driven grinders, the long and satisfac- 
tory service is important because delays in op- 
eration of the machine are oftentimes costly. 
The vibration cannot loosen the buttons as is 
the case where a turn button is screwed in 
place. 


On lighting systems, where they are oper- 
ated by workmen, they have always been liked 
because they operate so easily, and as men- 
tioned above there is no chance of removing 
the buttons. 


Where surface type switches are required 
you can insure the best service 
by specifying and using C-H 
Snap Switches. 


Carried and sold through 
the electrical supply jobbers. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Future as I See It 


A Compilation of Views from Jobbers’ Salesmen On What 
the Future Holds Forth 


By DOUGLASS G. PILKINGTON 


HEY met on the squeaky board platform of the 
| Iraville, Pa., railway station—Bill Langdon and 
Harry Stevens. For ten years they had traveled 
ihat same territory for competing electrical supply houses 
in Pittsburgh. They knew every girl in each little hamlet, 
town and city for miles around; they had the rates in 
every local hostelry down by heart; and had memorized 
to the letter the “line of march’ in all the hash houses. 
The conductor and brakeman on the Get-There-Someday 
Unlimited accommodation of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
which wheezed its weary way over tracks that might have 
been laid when Washington crossed the Delaware, called 
them by their first names. 
Bill was a hustler; he was always several steps ahead of 
his shadow; he had vision and foresight; he liked his job 


Tuey Meet Every Day on Some Higuway or Byway—a Bitt Lancpon anp a Harry STeEvENS—THE ONE To Boost anp SPREAD 
A Worp or OptimisM AND CHEER, THE OTHER TO “Hane Crepe,” “THrRow THE HAMMER” AND DisPparaGE EverYTHING IN GENERAL. 


and made it his chief source of pleasure, following the 
advice of inspirational writers and his sales manager. 
Briefly, Bill was a successful jobber’s salesman. Harry, on 
the other hand, thought the world owed him a living, 
wealth, position and a gold-plated Ford sedan. His eyes 
were nearer the back of his head. He saw either the pres- 
ent or the past depending upon the situation. Harry was 
still an order-taker, leaning more toward failure as time 
went on. 

“Hello, Harry, old thing,” cheerfully piped up Bill. 
“How’s tricks?” 

“Not so good, not so good, Bill; business is bum and 
getting bummer as the writer of ‘Ain’t We Got Fun?’ 
says,” dejectedly rejoined Harry. 

“What’s all the gloom about? I think things are picking 
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up—at least, they’re bound to soon, with all the build- 
ing to be done,” Bill came back. ““Why, man, just think of 
the future we've got ahead of us, with electricity becoming 
more and more of a necessity every day. I heard that 
more ranges were sold last year in dollars and cents than 
motors. Does that look so bad?” 

“Aw, hell, you must be dreaming. The only ranges that 
are ever sold are around country places, where the power 
company is on its last legs and is offering cheap rates io 
get business. And then look at 


and many other similar ones were put to a half dozen or so 
jobbing executives and salesmen to extract a straight-for- 
ward expression of what Dame Fortune has in store for 
the ambitious and conscientious jobber’s salesman. 
Although the phraseology of each reply varied, the same 
general consensus of opinion obtained at each interview: 
“The opportunities for the electrical jobber’s salesman 
are as unlimited as the future of the industry. We are 
an enterprise barely 40 years old—an infant as com- 
pared to the human clement— 
with our latent possibilities as 





the money Steve Handley, that 





clothing salesman, and ‘Tom 
Shankland, that silk salesman, 
are making. They’re raking in 
the shekels, and it doesn’t tax 
their mental or physical capaci- 
ties, either. This game never 
will amount to much, and there’s 
no money in it.” 

“Well, I guess it’s all in the 
perspective,” says Bill, refusing 
to be pulled into the dumps. 
“Since you bring up the money 
matter, just look at Herb Bent- 
ley, of your own company. He 
doesn't seem to be going around 
begging. And then I’m not wor- 
rying about my next meal. I’ve a 
nice little $10,000 shanty over at 
Squirrel Hill. I browse around 
in a 1921 Buick, and then I have 


this subject. 





Looking Ahead 


HAT are the oppor- 

tunities in my job, in 
my company, in the indus- 
try’ ‘These are questions 
that are in the mind of ev- 
ery normal individual who 
takes his job seriously and 
who gives some thought 
to the future. 

Some interesting an- 
swers to these questions 
are given in this article. 
The editor will welcome 
additional comments on 


yet barely revealed. It depends 
upon the man, as in any business. 
With the increasing need for 
electricity and its ramifications 
and the low rates which are 
bound to come with the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric powers the 
opportunities for the electrical 
jobber’s salesman probably 
greatly exceéds those of our 
sister industries whose  pin- 
nacles of advancement are more 
nearly reached.” 

“To begin with,” thinks N. G. 
Harvey, vice-president of the 
Illinois Electric Co. of Chicago 
and one of the foremost men in 
our midst, “our industry has only 
started. With the projected 
hydroelectric development and 

















a steady following which helps 
me pull down a neat little bonus 
every Christmas and keeps me on speaking terms with the 
boss. One of these days soon I expect to have my own 
business besides.” 

“Oh, you've been lucky, you’ve got a drag with the boss, 
and you're with a live house.” 

“T don’t know how you get that way, but put it whatever 
way you like, Harry—I’m going to stick by the ship. 
We’re in a new enterprise, and though there may be a few 
‘shorts’ in the circuit at the present, I can see a big fu- 
ture.” 

“Well, I’m not going to grow gray hairs chasing rain- 
bows—I’m going to get out.” 

“Go ahead, Harry. Go as far as you like, and here’s 
luck. See you at Bird Center tomorrow,” and Bill stepped 
along to take lunch with the manager of the local light 
plant, while Harry proceeds to the Commercial Hotel to 
wear out the seat of his pants and shoot a couple of games 
of Kelly before beginning his afternoon’s work. 

There are many Bills and Harrys in the electrical sup- 
ply business—in any business—the Bills going forward 
with their heads up in the air, eyes ahead to the future 
and putting their hearts and souls into their jobs, while 
there are quite a few Harrys, too, looking for something 
to be handed them on a silver platter and taking without 
giving, unmindful of what they might accomplish . 

But what is the future of the jobbing branch of the elec- 
trical industry, and what are the salesman’s opportunities 
in it? What are we plugging and striving for? What are 
the inducements for an electrical supply salesman as op- 
posed to those in other lines of endeavor? These questions 


the natural growth we are bound 
to experience the opportunities 
for every jobber’s salesman are unlimited. It is chiefly 
a case of working out the ills of any youthful enterprise. 

“With the need for equipment, the certain reduction 
of electric light and power rates and the curing of the 
industry’s ills, which will be done as we progress and 
learn, the salesman’s increased compensation and attain- 
ment of excellent positions will work themselves out as 
a matter of course. We employers started out on ihe 
proverbial shoe string, when it was the prediction that 
electricity and the industry could and would never sur- 
vive, but we have stuck to it in the face of many dis- 
couraging conditions and prophecies and in spite of the 
fact that at times the monetary rewards looked more 
alluring in other industries. I don’t believe there is a 
jobber today who down in his heart would want to 
abandon his business to essay some other ramification of 
commercial activity. 

“The grass always did look greener on the other side 
of the fence and there are thousands who have learned 
this to their everlasting grief. Why years ago wood 
rosettes retailed for 90 cents and there weren’t the profits 
realized then that there are now! And we at the head of 
these jobbing houses are not expecting time to turn back- 
ward in its flight. The day is near at hand when we 
will realize twice, yes three times, the business from half 
the territory we now cover. 

“Manufacturers are taking greater cognizance of the 
help that the jobbers’ salesmen are able to render in their 
production problems. This was plainly illustrated not so 

(Continued on page 54) 
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He Didn’t Look Like Much—But! 


Read This Story Then Don’t Be Too Cocksure of Your 


E was a greenhorn, this filing-system salesman. 
H Otherwise, he would have gone past that place 
with a lot of second-hand machinery piled in front 

‘greasy, rusty junk. Any old-timer could have told him 


that wasn’t the kind 
of place to sell fancy 
filing cabinets. 

But. being just a 
greenhorn, with a 
copy-book resolution 
not to skip any con- 
cern on his route, 
however small, he 
went in. The propri- 
etor looked as un- 
promising as his busi- 
ness. There was no 
office—simply an old 
roll-top desk, clutter- 
ing with dusty papers 
—used chiefly as a 
footrest. The propri- 
etor looked the typi- 
cal junk man. 

They didn’t talk 
filing systems, but the 
second-hand machin- 
ery business. Times 
bad, the proprietor 
admitted. Yet in bad 
times people  over- 
hauled plant, scrap- 
ping shipment they 
wanted to sell, and 
looking for bargains 
that would improve 
their plants. A dealer 
who knew who was 
selling, and who was 
buying, and what they 
wanted, could always 
make money. 

The salesman sug- 
gested that this must 
be where experience 


counted. You bet it did! Didn’t it run into a lot of detail? 
It sure did! As a dealer in machinery, had it ever occurred 
to him that there was machinery for handling such detail 
—files for correspondence, tickler cards to show the pos- 
sible sellers and buyers of each kind of equipment, form 
letter systems by which a stenographer could automatically 


Ability to “Size Up People” 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 











An Important Series of Articles 
li MES H. COLLINS is widely known as 


a writer on business subjects. For 12 years 
he has been a regular contributor to The 
Saturday Evening Post and he is the author 
of several noteworthy books on business and 
salesmanship. 

THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN takes pleasure in 
announcing a series of six articles by Mr. Col- 
lins, of which this is the first. The second ar- 
ticle will appear in an early issue. Its subject 
is, “Can The Public Be Interested in Turn- 
over?” 




















send information to prospective customers? No. ple.” 





The greenhorn became a junkman, and imagined what 
he would do to take such business out of his hat and put it 
in a filing cabinet. He got an order for a $20 tickler sys- 
tem, found a second-hand typewriter for his customer, got 


him a_ stenographer. 
The latter tended 
shop, giving the pro- 
prietor more time out- 
side. She tackled the 
jumble of old corre- 
spondence on his desk, 
arranging inquiries 
for every kind of 
equipment on cards. 
Then she wanted to 
file the correspond- 
ence—a letter file was 
ordered. Customers 
often came in while 
the boss was away. 
She didn't know 
prices. So a cost-and- 
price record system 
was started—another 
sale. Accounts were 
kept in one old jour- 
nal with pencil en- 
tries. She suggested 
a loose-leaf system— 
another sale. All told, 
this customer, who 
didn't look like much 
in the beginning, 
bought $500 worth of 
equipment in a few 
months. System is 
steadily enlarging his 
business, and as it ex- 
pands he needs more 
filing equipment. 
Good customers and 
good orders are likely 
to turn up in disguise. 
They look like farm- 


ers, foreigners, poor 


people, ignorant people, and folks who are shy, shabbily 
dressed, lacking in force and personality. At any moment, 
one of them may walk into a retail store or a wholesale 
house, or answer the salesman’s knock on the door. And 
they are constantly being neglected and snubbed by the 
fellow who is cock-sure about his ability to “size up peo- 
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A kodak man in Buenos Aires told me how a big whole- 
sale house lost a quarter-million-dollar customer because 
he wasn’t much of a “looker.” 

A Latin-American on his first trip to the United States 
wanted some ready-made clothing. Speaking no Eng- 
lish, the kodak man went along to help with his ten-lesson 
Spanish. Trying on coats in a big retail store, the little 
dark man moved his arms about to get one that felt com- 
fortable in the shoulders. The clerk looked on cynically. 

“What is this fellow—a fiddler?” he asked. 

It happened that “fiddler” was one of a dozen English 
words the visitor understood. He took that coat off, laid it 
down, and went out. At another retail shop he found a 
courteous clerk. The Latin-American is a general importer 
in his country, and before leaving Chicago bought a quar- 
ter-million dollars’ worth of goods—but not a dollar did he 
spend with the wholesale branch of the concern where his 
feelings had been hurt. You can imagine what he spent 
with its chief competitor, the house where he had been, 
not Jaughed at, but well treated. 

A lumber-jack, dressed for the woods, blundered into a 
wholesale house in the Northwest one day, some years ago. 
His English was bad. He wanted some trifling article 
that should have been bought in a retail store. 

“How much do you want?” asked the clerk, and when 
told “Two dollars’ worth” passed him along to somebody 
else, who passed him along in turn, until he finally reached 
the department where that article was sold. The manager 
happened to be out at lunch, but his stenographer took 
the lumber-jack in hand, sympathetically, and saw that he 
got what he wanted. The lumber-jack disappeared. Some 
weeks later a large order arrived from a lumber camp, 
addressed to the stenographer, and large orders followed 
month by month through the season, always addressed to 
this woman. The purchasing agent at that particular camp 
would not do business with anybody else in that house. He 
was the stenographer’s lumber-jack, and had heard her 
name mentioned while making his two-dollar purchase. 

In some lines of selling none of the customers look like 
anything. Take a well-educated engineering graduate out 
of college, away from his well-dressed pals on the campus, 
and send him out to sell motor trucks. He cools his heels 
in the offices of corporations waiting to see the purchasing 
agent or general manager. But his real customer may be 


the foreman or superintendent of the garage where the 
company houses its motor fleet, or even the drivers of two 
or three trucks, where only that many are operated. These 
are the fellows who have to get results from motor equip- 
ment, and whose knowledge often swings the decision in a 
sale. The better he can get to know them, the better off he 
will be. The more he can show them about efficient opera- 
tion that increases. results and cinches their jobs, the 
greater their influence on his behalf. 

The unpromising customer may be a crank—not shy at 
all, but sharp-tongued and irritating. That sort of chap 
walked into a chain store one day and made so much trou- 
ble that clerks wished him on to one another. He found 
fault with everything shown him, bought and changed his 
mind, cast reflections upon the clerks, and was almost 
studiedly exasperating. 

Finally, he got into the hands of a youngster, who could 
not be rattled. Personalities didn’t anger him because he 
took them impersonally. ‘‘Personal taste is the main thing 
in our merchandise,” said this clerk, ‘“‘and I wouldn’t want 
to sell you anything that you didn’t like.” 

The queer customer made a ninety-eight-cent purchase 
and went out, still grumbling. 


A couple of days later the clerk got a letter, with a rail- 
road ticket, instructing him to report at the New York 
headquarters of his chain of stores. His cranky customer 
met him cordially, shook hands and showed him into the 
president’s office. The cranky customer was one of the Old 
Man’s assistants. A manager was wanted for a new store. 
This clerk’s sales record showed exceptional ability, and 
the old man had heard that he had a fine personality as 
well. The cranky customer’s business had been a “‘frame- 
up” to test him out, and his courtesy and patience won him 
an executive job. 


There is a good deal more romance in the business world 
than is suspected. The fairy prince in the shape of a good 
customer and a good friend is constantly going about in 
disguise. He may not look like much at first glance, but 
the fellow who lets people unfold instead of “sizing them 
up,” and is courteous, obliging and decently human to the 
unpromising stranger, may later have occasion to say, 
“He didn’t look like much the first time I saw him— 
and vet, somehow, he looked good to me!” 























Wilkinson Honored 


HIS picture shows C. D. Wilkinson, manager of 

the Minneapolis branch of the Western Electric 
Co., Inc., in his office on June 4, the 35th anniversary 
of his service with the company. He came to work 
to find his office decorated as shown, and at noon 
was given another surprise by the presentation of a 
Howard watch, to which every one of his fellow em- 
ployees had contributed. This was followed by a 
lunch, and afterwards the desks were cleared away, 
a piano moved in, and everybody danced. Notwith- 
standing his long service with the company, Mr. Wil- 
kinson proved that he was as young as the next one 
when it came to demonstrating the latest fox trot 
steps. } 
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The Sale Behind the Order 


Study the Full Sales Possibilities in Every Order You Take — Wire, 
for Example, Always Means Switches, Sockets, Etc. 


By SIDNEY GREENFIELD 


Sales Manager, Western Electric Co., Baltimore 


REPORTED By THOMAS F. CHANTLER 


ed out, are the earmarks which above all others promise. 


F eco and directness of effort, it has been point- 


betoken skill and efficiency—in any character of 


endeavor. Your trained 
woodsman, for instance, 
raises his feet just bare- 
ly high enough to step 
over the log that’s in his 
path; he does not waste 
energy by raising his 
weight to the height of 
the log, as would occur 
did he step upon it and 
then down on the other 
side. That little bit of 
conserved strength may 
be just enough to win 
through the always im- 
minent hazard that 
plagues the trail of all 
who venture beyond the 
boundaries. 

The expert swimmer 
makes his movements in 
the manner calculated to 
offer the minimum 
amount of resistance to 
the water; the lumber 
jack contrives to have 
the weight that’s in his 
axe do most of the work 
of chopping. Thus it 
goes; always the skilled 
worker’ can be distin- 
guished by his knack of 
economizing effort. 


Testing this plan of Mr. Greenfield's by that standard 
serves merely to indorse the soundness of his arguments. 
For these recommendations of his are all to the end of 
economizing time and effort—and prospects. Certainly the 
salesman who does not do that handicaps himself and falls 
short of suecess by just that much. 

“Many salesmen,” observed Mr. Greenfield, “make 
needless work for themselves by trying to make progress 
too rapidly. They plunge into the making of the sale be- 


fore having properly diagnosed the sales problem that’s to 
be solved. The prospect’s characteristics, his business looks to for help.” 
problems and needs, his opportunities, the status of his 


a 








SIDNEY GREENFIELD 


business—those things are passed over with a lick and a 


“The salesman’s desire, natural enough, too, to make 


the sale quickly and get 
on to the next man, leads 
him to rush by the very 
factors that he should 
understand and that help 
most in getting business. 

“Very frequently then 
the salesman finds him- 
self involved in argu- 
ments that he’s not pre- 
pared to cope with. “No 
business in sight on this 
or that line,’ says the 
prospect. And the sales- 
man, not having posted 
himself in advance con 
cerning local conditions, 
has either to take the 
prospect's word for it or 
try to fashion business 
with the incomplete kit 
of selling tools at his 
command. 

“Just contrast that 
state of chaos with the 
orderly conditions which 
are present when the 
salesman takes the long- 
est, but easiest, road to 
the sale. Having care- 
fully analyzed the con- 
ditions, he foresees his 
probable needs and pre- 


pares accordingly. He can even get expert help, if the 
sale to be made is a big one and involves equipment of a 
high technical character. But, mark this, it’s up to the 
salesman, himself, to discover his needs and make them 
known. No matter how willing the management may be to 


co-operate with the salesman, that cannot very often be 





done unless the salesman explains his needs. The sales- 
man only is so situated as to facilitate getting a complete 
understanding of the sales problems in his territory; and 
it’s his responsibility to explain such matters to those he 


“Perhaps,” said Mr. Greenfield, “an example or two will 
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ielp to make clear how very necessary it is to analyze a 
sales problem thoroughly in advance of tackling it. A man 
in our organization had a prospect in his territory who was 
dead set against handling ironers. And this dealer was not 
« bit backward about advertising his prejudice, either. 
“This salesman made up his mind to come away from 
He realized 
though, that it would be poor tactics to go to that prospect 
with any evident purpose of selling him ironers. The pros- 


that dealer’s shop with an order for ironers. 


pect was a self-satisfied individual, who thought more 
highly of his own opinion than he did of any one’s else; 
and any attempt to make him change his views by a frontal 
attack was not to be thought of. {t was necessary to hit 
upon some plan that would make this man favorably dis- 
posed towards ironers, without giving him cause to suspect 
that anything other than his own wishes was responsible 
for the change. 

“The salesman called on our advertising department for 
proofs of about thirty strong advertisements of ironers 
and pictures of window displays and other such matter. 
Also he required a few—five or six—proofs of advertise- 
ments of washers and several pictures of window displays. 
Then he 


and pasted these advertisements onto its pages, placing 


secured a ‘dummy’ of impressive proportions 


everything having to do with electric ironers in the front 
of the book and the stuff referring to washers on the last 
few pages. 

“Then he sought an interview with his prospect for the 
ostensible purpose of talking to him about a washing 
machine campaign. He opened his scrap book, however. 
at page ‘one,’ showing the dealer how the idea in the 
advertisement for ironers that appeared there could be 
used effectively as the basis for one about washers. In 
tact, by one means and another he contrived to give that 
dealer a mighty big eyefull of publicity pertaining to iron- 
ers, before he reached the rear section of the scrap book, 
containing the advertisements of washers. But he made no 
direct reference to ironers. 

“However, the analysis of the sales problem had bee 
correctly made, and the plan worked out as had been antic- 
ipated. The dealer, noting that there was about five tim 
as much copy devoted to ironers as there was to washers. 
reasoned to himself that ironers were selling freely anc 
that someone was getting that business. He asked the 
salesman about it. 

“That was just what the salesman had planned to have 


him do; so with becoming reluctance he permitted himself 
io be sidetracked in his talk on washers. He came to ba. 
then with his carefully prepared argument on ironers. 
Did he sell him? I should say yes. 

“Another place where I think salesmen miss it frequent- 
ly is in neglecting to look for the sale behind the order, as 
we put it around here. There is little or nothing which can 
be bought in the electrical line that does not entail the use 
of other things electrical, too. Frequently, though, the cus- 
tomer when placing an order for one thing does not o1 
cannot look far enough ahead to anticipate his need for 
the other things that will be required. 

“Now, as I see it, the salesman should play up to his 
opportunity on such occasions by discovering the custom- 
crs purpose in ordering whatever it is that he has ordered, 
and then proceeding to sell him the things that naturally 
go with it. Those opportunities occur most frequently, 
too, I believe, when the customer happens to be engaged 
in the contracting business. It quite often happens, you 
know, that your well-informed salesman better under- 
stands what materials are needed on a certain job than 
does the contractor himself. 

“An experience of ours some time ago will help to make 
my meaning clear. 

“One of our customers phoned in an order for a consid- 
cvable quantity of parkway cable. The party who took 
the order was a bit inexperienced and made no effort to get 
at the possible sale behind that order, although it was obvi- 
ous enough that cable was not of much practical use unless 
other things are used with it. 

“What was that cable used for? What other equipment 
would be needed to complete the job? A salesman visited 
the customer in order to find out about those matters.” 

“Well, I’m not going into all the details of that job, for 
Sufficient 
order for ighting standards and units, together with a lot 


obvious reasons. is it to say that the sizable 
of small stuff, which the salesman brought back, supplied 
mghty satisfactory proof that it pays to try for the sale 
that may lurk behind an order. 

“Suppose a customer orders, say, 200 feet of 31-inch 
conduit and some elbows and coupling joints. The fact of 
ordering that much conduit signifies quite a big job as such 
jobs go. But what sort of a job? 

“If it’s a power job and the contractor does not have a 
motor agency contract, there’ll be a chance to sell motors. 

(Continued on page 64) 











Here are the 31 members of the Uplift League which is comprised of the F. O. 


Electric Co., and their “select” friends. 


who stands fifth from the left above. 





F.’s of the Chicago branch of the Western 


The boys are here assembled preparatory to starting on the league’s initial outing to 
Bluff Lake, Wis, where it is said that several things are wet besides the lake. 
(Note: This is before taking 
engineer of the party and Pat Lyons, the village cut-up, are sitting on the bumper of the second car from the left. 


One witness to the statement is Eddie O'Donnell 
that’s why Eddie is seen standing.) D. H. Frick, the 
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The Dark Past of Lighting 


Some Interesting Historical Facts About Artificial Lighting 
Progress That Every Salesman Should Know 


By W. E. UNDERWOOD 


ID you ever go to a club luncheon and sit down 
with misgivings beside some dried-up, insignifi- 
cant-looking bird? 

You say, “Howdy, brother! My name is Whosus,” but 
lie doesn’t warm up much—maybe tells you his monicker 
sort of reluctant like. You try him out by talking about 
Babe Ruth and find that he is blissfully ignorant regard- 
ing the national pastime and the big Bambino. You casu- 
«lly make some remark about the electrical business, hop- 
ing maybe that will open him up. Finally, when you are 
just on the point of inventorying him as a dumb-bell, : 
total loss from the ears up, the conversation happens to 
turn on something he is interested in, and you find he’s a 
wiz—knows all about the ancient Egyptians or grand op- 
cra or gas engines, and he keeps you enthralled for the 
rest of the meal. 

Then, did it ever occur to you that, as a lighting man, 
you could tell a story just as full of romance simply by 
reciting some of the high points of the history of artificial 
lighting? 

To anybody in the lighting business, there is bound te 
be a lively interest in the history of lighting, and the 
knowledge is really valuable in a commercial way. Every 
once in a while some buyer with a bump of curiosity is 
sure to pop up with a question involving lighting history. 
[f you can answer it, you move up a notch in his esteem. 
Just as an example of how this information may be of 
practical value, there lives a certain salesman who has a 
municipal lighting contract. One morning he blew into 
the town which provides this kindly contract and was 
invited to talk that very afternoon on the subject of light- 
ing before a meeting at the high schol. He had no time to 
prepare a talk. His 
women and kids, so he just riz up and slipped them a re- 


audience was a mixed one, men, 


view of the history of lighting. It was a brand new sub- 
ject to all of them, and he made it so mighty interesting 
that they have never forgotten him. It put him in solid all 
‘round and has brought him several other choice bits of 
business in that town. 

When you stop to think of it, light is vital: we couldn't 
live without it, and civilization, as we have it today, is 
ibsolutely dependent on artificial light. 

Our ancestors, way back at the beginning of time, 
feared the dark. When night-fall came they were forced 
to hunt a cave or other shelter, where they could hide. 
iway or else become a tasty supper for a sabre-toothed’ 
tiger which could see in the dark. Finally, someone, less 
‘imid than the rest, obtained fire, and by that one step 
lone made humans the masters of creation, for fire was 
heir defense against other creatures and against cold. 
so, they built fires at the entrances to their caves, and a 
re on the hearth is still a symbol of the home. There’s 
in elemental pleasure to even the most sophisticated in 


drawing up to a wood-fire—it’s not the warmth particu- 
larly, but something hereditary, instinctive. 

And then they learned how to create fire at will by rub- 
bing sticks together or by striking sparks. Savages every- 
where know the trick, which probably has been independ- 
ently discovered thousands of times. 

Eventually, when old man Stonehammer had acquired 
himself a fire on the front porch of his cave, there came 
nights when he couldn’t sleep twelve hours at a stretch, 
so one night he picked a brand out of the fire and brought 
it into his apartment. Raising it on high, he discovered 
that the darkness retreated. He had made the next great 
artificial 


By holding the torch in one hand, he could see to paint 





stride towards civilized progress illumination. 
crude pictures on the walls of his cave. Then, by provid- 
ing a holder for the torch, both hands were freed, and he 
still had illumination. Cleft supports for holding torches 
and rude baskets for holding embers have been unearthed, 
which date back as far as 5000 vears before the Christian 
era. 

The old-timers found that resinous woods gave better 
light as torches than other fuels, and following that no 
doubt wood or rushes were dipped in fat to make them 
burn more brightly. 

Then came other illuminants, a blazing fish held in a 
split stick, used by the aborigines of the north; a string of 
burning candle-nuts in the South Sea Islands, and, at last, 
the shallow earthenware bowl, filled with animal or vege- 
table oil and having a wick of pith. 
the somewhat 


pinched together and containing a wick of pith, fiber or 


The shallow dish, usually with top 


cloth, was used by the old Greeks and Romans, and it has 
Indeed, it 
seems that neither Greeks nor Romans ever attempted 


lived through many centuries of usefulness. 


anything like the general illumination of a room, but car- 
ried these small portable lamps about, to be placed on 
tables or stools. Each person had his own lamp just as 
you, gentle reader, presumably have your own toothbrush. 

The Orientals appear to have been the pioneers in sus- 
pending lamps from ceilings or walls, perhaps because 
they did not have tables on which lamps might be conveni- 
ently placed. After Haroun Al Raschid had 
lighted lamp a couple of times, it is reasonable to assume 
that he got mad and drove a nail in the wall on which to 
hang it. Hanging lanterns of Arabic and Chinese origin 


sat on a 


are very ancient, and many of them are quite beautiful. 
Those of Chinese origin are frequently of paper and bam- 
boo, while those of Arabic design are mostly of pierced 
metal. Not until mediaeval times do we find hanging 
lamps and lamps with standards in use in Europe. These 
apparently are of Venetian origin and are made of 
wrought iron or bronze. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Boxer or Battler —Which? 


Wherein the Prize Ring Is Used to Illustrate Some 
Necessary Factors of Success in Selling 


ETWEEN attaining success in the field of selling 
and battling to a championship in the “squared cir- 
cle,’ there are points of similarity that must be 


observed by the salesman who 
hopes to get into the big money 
class. Fortunately, by the way, 
the salesman does possess those 
qualifications in some measure, 
always. They can be developed 
and strengthened by practice, 
too. 

Before these words attain to 
the dignity of type, Dempsey 
and Carpentier will have met in 
the ring to decide whose name 


By INTERVIEWER 








HIS is the sixth of 

a series of twelve 
pertinent pointers on sell- 
ing picked up by our 
workers in the field and 
done into this form 
by Interviewer. The next 
article will appear in an 


there’s something to serve out as an alibi to the boss. 
Your “boxer” in the fight for business, however, can 
mix with the battlers any time he desires—and he can win 


his share of the spoils, too. The 
trick of the thing is as obvious as 
overalls at a wedding breakfast. 
It can be explained briefly by a 
reference to the prize ring. 

A fighter’s ability to battle a 
worthy opponent to a standstil] 
depends upon his having the 
“know how” and being “in the 
pink” physically. That experi- 
ence, that eonditioning, must be 
had in advance; once Mr. Battler 
















shall drop from men’s lips when 
they speak of the world’s heavy- 
weight champion. While many 


early issue. 
them? 





Do you like crawls through the ropes and 
faces his opponent, he has time 


only for using what he brought 

















diverse opinions are rife regard- 

ing these men at this writing, 

there is one point at least upon which there is complete 
agreement—they both can and will give and take punish- 
ment. Fight fans and public generally are-as one on that 
score. 

Carpentier and Dempsey are battlers. True, they can 
box and know every trick of the game. But the thousands 
who will pay out their good money to witness the bout are 
convinced first of all that they are battlers both. 


Men don’t dig deep into their pockets for tickets and 
risk life, limbs—and watches—merely in the hopes of 
witnessing a clever boxing match. For your human animal 
realizes that the really exciting doings occur only if men 
put their hearts into what they attempt and battle with no 
thought except to win. A real, honest-to-gosh, win-or-die 
undertaking of any sort will draw attention away from a 
mere friendly test of skill every time. 

No man travels far along the road of the championship 
contender or defender without meeting trials of the hard- 
est and proving himself a battler. He needs skill as a 
boxer, of course. But unless he has that something called 
“guts,” and can fight on fiercely so long as muscles will 
obey his will—well, his display of science and mere box- 
ing ability gets him plaudits only on the stage or in the 
gymnasium. 

Coming now to salesmen, there are some who are only 
boxers in the world’s arena of business battlers. Clever 
boys—yes. Read the dope about salesmanship; ready with 
a snappy come-back for every question, and right there 
with the little parlor tricks when showing off before the 
boss. But out on the firing line of business—‘‘the prospect 
was called to the phone just at the wrong moment; prices 
were too high; the goods didn’t suit,’—something, always 





with him. Lacking strength, 
skill or speed, he can only “box’’ 
and await the other fellow’s pleasure in putting him out. 
Not for him is the battler’s part, the victory. “He was 
game, all right,” the fans say, “but no class—slow and 
soft as butter, the poor boob.” 

The salesman who would play the battlers part, he, too, 
must be prepared and skilled for a winning fight before 
meeting his prospective customer. Selling by “sheer force 
of will’ is a fine dramatic way to do it—in plays and nov- 
els. But in real life the lad with the patience to train and 
study for the battle is the one who grows lopsided carry- 
ing home the bacon. 

Battler or boxer—which are you? Potential buyers sel- 
dom say no to the trained salesman who puts up a real 
pattle for business. 





HE longer I live, the more firmly I am convinced that 
any young man, I care not where he was born, who 
were his parents, or what his early environments, if he has 
a sound body, a good mind, a clear head, good judgment, 
and will cultivate integrity of character, honesty of pur- 
pose, energy, enthusiasm, and perseverance, and will not 
accept defeat, such a young man may select any business, 
any calling in life, any position in our system of govern- 
ment which he wishes to occupy; then, if he will commence 
to climb up the ladder rung by rung which leads to that 
goal, there is no power in the universe which can hold him 
down and prevent his securing for himself the goal which 
he set his heart upon reaching.” 
We found this buried in the report of a speech made in 
Detroit by a prominent banker. 





If you have ever met a real, live celebrity, you will 
easily understand why the world prefers dead ones. 
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Buyers with Money Are Plentiful 


Here’s a Hint That Will Start You Out After Real Business 
Among Prospects Who Have Money to Spend 


around asking, ‘What shall I sell?’ would just sit 

down quietly in a corner and ask themselves, ‘Who 
will buy?’ this problem of selling electrical appliances 
would simplify itself quite a lot.” 

That statement, by F. J. Gottron, general manager of 
The P. A. Geieg, Company, has more sense behind it than 
most of the so-called “constructive” moaning that assails 
our ears in these days. For it is by finding out who will 
buy that many com- 


BS i some of these jobbers’ salesmen who are running 


ily’s food a year ago, he is getting the same food today for 
something less than $15. And so he has $10 a week 
or about $45 a month more money to spend now than 
he had last June. The same truth holds good in most of 
his necessities of living. The salaried man, who during the 
last two years was just managing to get along comfortably 

on what he earned, now finds himself with a surplus. 
“And this surplus is coming to him gradually and at a 
time when he has just had a mighty forceful lesson in 
watching the other 





panies are succeed- 


— LIVING CHALT= 


fellows’ extrava- 





ing in keeping busi- JUNE JULY AUG StPl _Ocl_ NOV. 


DEC JAN FED MAR. APR. MAY gance. He is get- 





ness going at a con- 
stantly increasing | 
pace. 

“Men point to the 
record of unemploy- | 
ment, to the closed- 


ting ‘on easy street’ 
month by month, 
but he has seen the 
foolishness of the 
silk shirt craze, he 





has seen the spend- 











down 21 and | Ae ae thrifts go broke. He 
decide that times are is going to spend his 
hard. To be sure, extra coin with ex- 
times are hard for AONE tra care. 
the people out of | a “But he’s going to 
jobs, but for a lot of Lio * ot D \7 | spend it. He migh’ 
. aot . ; 
other people times Pe] Or - a - just as well spend it 
are better right now P NaI | A | upon electrical ap- 
than ever before. I we | pliances for his 
- 
refer particularly to .” / home as for any 


those known as the 


—the chief clerks 
and salesmen and yontee” 
department manag- 

ers and all the thou- a? 


| 4 
‘white collar class’ F \ 
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te al 
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na 


thing else. 
“Find out from the 
NLA Chamber of Com- 
ed merce in the next 
\ city you visit how 


many people are em- 























? 
sands of salaried 


ALrHouGH SAvArtes Have INcrEASED But LitrLe, THE SPENDING MONEY OF THE 


- ployed in stores, of- 


employees who got) Averace “Wuite Corntar Man” 1s INCREASING IN APPROXIMATELY THE SAME fices, by the munici- 


the short end of Ratio As rue Cost or Livine Decreases. 
prosperity during 
the flush times. These men ‘are sitting pretty’ now. 

“For the past three years or more, these people have 
been between the millstones. On one side they have seen 
proprietors of various sorts of big businesses getting im- 
mensely wealthy; on the other side, the wages of working- 
men have been boosted sky high. In the middle have been 
these salaried workers who have had their incomes raised 
slowly, but steadily, but who have not participated in the 
extravagances of the other classes. They have been going 
along conservatively, living well, but not buying any more 
than was necessary. Most of them saved a little. 

“When the cost of living began to drop, these people 
felt it at once, because every dollar they saved on living 
costs was a dollar added to their ‘spending money.’ The 
food cost of living since June, 1920, has been almost ex- 
actly cut in half, according to statistics. If a member of 
this salaried group was paying $25 a week for his fam- 





pality, and how 

many are in business 
for themselves. These are the people to sell to right now. 
Their salaries are the same as a year ago, but their cost of 
living has been halved. They are the logical prospects 
because they have not felt able to buy during the past year 
or so—and they are able to buy now. Moreover, they need 
electrical appliances more than any other class because 
most such families are without servants. 

“Merchandising is a good deal like the children’s game 
of ‘Button, button—who’s got the button?’ except that in 
merchandising the search is for real money. 

“Salesmen who will stop long enough to think about 
where the money really comes from will not have much 
trouble in finding out what to sell to those who have it.” 





Know your product, but never forget human nature. 


Inefficiency and enthusiasm are an awful mixture. 
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“Feioning Prosperity Isn’t Hypocrisy or 
Pretense But Courage,” Says Dr. Crane 


Keep Your Chin Up— 


Look Prosperous 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 

















AM going to tell you the truth about this 

naughty world, and the truth is that which- 

ever Way you're going, up or down, people 
want to help you along. 

If you are going up we all want to boost; if 
you are going down we all want to push. ‘That 
is what we call sympathy. 

You hear complaints 
that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor, poorer. 
That has always been the 
case, simply because it is 
human nature. Society has 
always been organized to 
increase the wealth of the 
wealthy and the power of 
the powerful; also to make 
the weak, weaker. 

The rule is that “to him 
that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” 

There’s no use whining 
about it. It is simply one 
of the flinty laws of nature. 
The only thing to do with 
nature’s laws is to adjust 
one’s self to them and not 
to complain. 

This might be called the law of the inertia of 
prosperity. 

You are guilty yourself. Whom do you want 
to see? The man everybody wants to see. And 
vou read the book everybody’s reading, and go 
to the store where it is “the thing” to go. 

“Follow the crowds,” says the advertiser, 
with his shrewd knowledge of our make-up. 

If you have a hundred dollars ahead, to whom 
do you want to hand it? To the poor man 
who needs it? Not at all, but to the rich banker 
who does not need it. 

If I ask you for the loan of a quarter you 
will pass it over to me without a word if you 
think it is a trifling matter to me; but if vou 
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suspect I really am in want, and nged the quar- 
ter to buy a little food with, that’s quite another 
affair; you can’t encourage that sort of thing; 
I should go to the Associated Charities. 

Now, the way to use this law is to feign 
prosperity. 


Keep your chin up. 

Wear good clothes. 
Don’t withdraw from the 
society of the prosperous. 
Look pleasant. Don’t let 
vourself get down at the 
heel. Don’t get that poor 
beggar look on your face. 

It isn’t hypocrisy. It 
isn't pretense. It is sheer 
courage. It is letting the 
world know that while you 
live you purpose to fight, 
and that, like old General 
Taylor, you “don’t know 
when you're licked.” 

Keep smiling and an un- 
friendly universe will not 
know what to do with you; 
so it will crown you. 

Says Alfred de Vigny: 
“All those that struggle 
against the unjust heavens 
have had the admiration 
and secret love of men.” 
Fate is a bluff. Face her, defy her, and she 
will fawn on you. 

Fate is cruel, but only to the quitter. 





Some years ago Dr. Crane told an amusing 
story of a prosperous farmer who became dis- 
satisfied with his farm and advertised it for sale 
through an agent. The farmer read his own 
advertisement and the next day called at the 
agent’s office and said: “Say, I read your ad- 
vertisement of my place in the paper and as near 
as I can figure it out it’s the kind of farm I’ve 
been looking for. Ill keep it myself.” How 
much happier we'd all be if some clever adver- 
tising agent could write us up. 


Dr. Frank Crane. 
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Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 














Here is the latest addition to the habiliment of the New York 


traffic policeman—a new traffic signal equipped with three colored 
electric lights and battery and capable of burning 100 hours. It 
is used principally in poorly lighted streets and avenues. This 


new device acts as traffic regulator as well as for stopping traffic 





in streets or avenues when a crime is committed. 


How Paris experts detect forgeries of old 


masters by X-Ray. The old painters ground 


their own colors and used vegetable derivatives. 









Today the painter’s palette is composed almost 
entirely of mineral colors. Therefore, if a 
photograph registers brush marks, it is a for- 


gery. 







All those who think of Peru only in connection with 
llamas, mountains and a country of wild things had 
better take a look at the above picture. The gentleman 


Ethel White of Chicago was recently pronounced the 


ideal type of switchboard operator. The attributes, all in the photo is M. Fernando Reusche who conducts this 
of which she has, are: height, good eyes, not color blind, modern electrical store in Lima, Peru. As Mr. Reusche 
good hearing, clear, sweet voice, strong dorsal muscles, is a prosperous dealer, the electrical business must be 


good lungs and normal digestion. thriving in his country. 
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Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 



















People in the United States kick about the service on surface 
lines, elevateds and subways but other countries have the same 
cares. This photo shows a daily scene in Budapest, Hungary. 
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The latest is the radio clock which is cor- 
rected daily by the radio wireless impulse 
sent out from Washiugton for that purpose. 
The clock, which is selt-winding, is automati- 
cally synchronized with the Washington Ob- 
servatory time each day at noon. Besides 
indicating the time the clock will operate and 
control any number of secondary clocks. The 
apparatus is so desighed that it selects the 


Here is assembled a group of celebrities among telephone men. one signal flashed at the exact hour of 12 


rhe presidents of a score of the nation’s telephone and telegraph noon. This clock makes possible, for the first 
companies listen to music originating in Chicago and being trans- time, it is believed, the synchronizing of time 
mitted through the huge amplifier (in the background) which they pieces all over the country with the correct 
are studying at Yama Yama Farms, Naponach, N. Y. observatory time by the wireless system. 


This huge engine is driven by gas thrown off in 
process of smelting in blast furnaces in the steel mills This picture looks like a nightmare but it shows how a 
of Gary, Ind. It in turn drives the plant’s electric patient receives radium treatment. This is delicate busi- 
generators. Cheap power did you say? ness, so they say. 
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Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 








This is one of the first photos to be released showing 
the interior of one of Uncle Sam’s latest submarines. 
Judging from the paper bell it must be Christmas on 
the bottom of the ocean. 


Here is the shop in which the moving picture machine 
was invented and the first machine itself which stands 
at the right. W. Freeze Greene, of London, England, 
now deceased, invented this contraption three years 
before Edison came out with his, it is said. 








How electricity enters into fruit growing. This isn’t 


the rotary engine of an airplane but a machine for elec- 
trically branding oranges. 
self to the size of the fruit. 


It automatically adjusts it- 





The Varney Electrical Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
illustrates to the dealer what a model battery service 
station should look like. Photo shows model in one of 
Varney company’s show windows. 


This small, three-wheeled, electric automobile recently 


made its appearance on the streets of Paris. It has 
4-hp. motor, operating at eight volts on 200-ampere- 
hour battery. 





No, my friends, this man isn’t looking for cooties, he’s 
trying to make hair grow on “ivory” with the aid of 
electricity. 
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Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 











America’s first electrically propelled merchant ship, the S. S. 


Eclipse, which recently negotiated a successful 5000-mile trip be- 
tween Port Said and New York through heavy weather. 





This photo shows one of Uncle Sam’s employees testing 
wheat and other grains in an electrical bake oven. This is done 


in the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 


Ie Roy Eaton, the smallest boy in the Lane Technical High 
School machine shop, Chicago, shows that electricity is nothing to 


be afraid of if handled rightly. It is said he has shown a remark- 
able genius for machinery. 







Here is a new electrically operated movie 
camera which eliminates the cranks. It is 
used chiefly by aviators who are forced to 
take their pictures under a handicap. It is 
operated by a miniature motor, deriving 


power from a 6-volt, 60-ampere battery. 









Numerous attempts have been made to link 
the phonograph with the silent drama, but here- 
tofore perfect synchronism of sound and mo- 
tion has been a most difficult thing to obtain. 
Here is a new machine through which, its in- 
ventor (above in photo) claims, perfect syn- 
chronism can be obtained. 
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hought Stimulators . .8/ avin cisson 


J. PARKER is one of the foremost life insurance 
United States. 
. Last year he sold policies totaling over one mil- 


salesman in the 


lion dollars. 

His company’s books show he has $23,000,000 of 
business to his credit. 

He alone sells more insurance in one year than is sold 
by any one of 34 companies listed by the Underwriters’ 
Association. 

For 30 years he has averaged $700,000 of business a 
vear, 

Parker goes after 450,000 to $100,000 policies almost 
exclusively. 

He makes fewer calls in the ceurse of a year than any 
man in his office. His company has frequently offered 
him managerships and executive positions but he has 
always refused them. He says he is a plain salesman— 
and wants to remain so. 

We thought this man ought to have something interest- 
ing and of value to all our readers, so we went to him 
with a few questions. 

We came away with a hat full of good stuff. 


Here are a few Parkerisms: 

To convince you must believe. 

You don’t need a telescope to see if you think. 

Good habits and proper food generate the steam that 
drives the piston rod of energy. 

Contentment is all right but it leads to rust and not to 
progress. 

Don’t overplay your hand—people get tired. 

The easy way is a toxic—it kills ambition. 

Frankness backed by knowledge makes selling simple. 

Co-operation is the new law of life and growth. 





Do more than you are paid for—it brings more pay. 

Throw the picture ef your business on the prospect’s 
brain screen—then watch him come. 

The man with the original thought is a lap ahead of the 
other fellow and gets the big pay. 

Edison, Marconi and Bell dreamed—they gave us elec- 


tricity, the wireless and the telephone. Are you a dream- 


CET 

A $25,000 job goes to the man who can fill it, not to 
the man who wishes he had it. 

You can't lift yourself by your bootstraps but you can 
climb high if you don’t watch the clock. 

Effort well directed 
makes for the joy of life. 


and to a successful conclusion 
A boaster never impresses—he fades. 
Procrastination will make you, in time, a full partner of 
General Debility. 
Hustle is in the head, not in the feet. 
A neat appearance may bring a good commission. 
Men who shirk—in the long run fail. 


Parker says that it isn’t any harder to sell a policy for 
$100,000 than one for—say—#1000. 
“But it’s harder to find *100,000 prospects,” he says, 








“and the competition for them is keener. ‘The reason 
more salesmen don’t sell $100,000 policies is because they 
think in terms of of $5000.” 

Parker considers the opening or approach the point 
at which a sale is made or killed. 

“Too many salesmen give their prospects a chance to 
turn them down before they have presented their prop- 
continued. 
If I were to ask, ‘Are you interested in taking 


osition,” he “No man likes to change his 
mind. 
out some life insurance?’ and the man answered ‘No,’ | 
would consider my opportunity to sell him had vanished. 
Therefore, I always try to ask questions to which the 
answer must be ‘Yes.’ 

“When you come to analyze the qualities that go io 
make up a good salesman you have a hard task, and 
whatever you say will seem commonplace. 

“And so I am going to say a very commonplace thing: 


Think of 


all the crack salesmen you ever knew, and nine times out 


The prime requisite of a salesman is health. 


of ten, I dare say, they are men who glow with health. 
“The man who gets plenty of sleep, doesn’t overeat, 
and keeps himself well groomed is not only prepared to 
do a full day’s work, but he will get a hearing where the 
dyspeptic, sleepy or bloated fellow will get a turn down. 
“Prosperity is a great leveler because most men can 
stand so little of it. 
get lazy, overeat, go in for night life, and that’s the 


When they reach a certain point they 


last you hear of them.” 
* * * 
HE idea after the age of, say, forty, a man’s efficiency 
or value to his business decreases is mostly bunk. 

About a decade ago it became fashionable to fire the 
old men and replace them with young men. 

Around some newspaper plants the theory was current 
that forty was the deadline, and that when a man reached 
that age he should be canned without any ado. 

As a matter of fact, some of the best newspaper men 
in the country are over fifty years old. 

The dean of the newspaper men of Cleveland is W. R. 
Rose, who is in the sixties. Rose is dean, not only in 
years of service, but in quality of service. 

Once a week, as regularly as clock-work, Rose turns out 
a good 1000-word short story for the Sunday edition. 

During the week he writes editorials, editorial para- 
graphs and conducts a department which is the equal of 
any daily newspaper department in the country. 

He is able to put more human interest into the biog- 
raphies of men who are in the public news than any 
writer we know anything about. 

During his long experience as a reporter and special 
writer for the Plain Dealer, Rose met and talked with 
most of the notable men and women of the country, and 
it is this personal contact that gives his sketches a flavor 
which would be totally lacking in the same writing if it 
were attempted by a younger man. 

Frank Disston, head of the old established firm of saw 
makers, recently made public the following interesting 
figures: Nineteen employees of the Disston company 
have been on the payroll over fifty years, ninety over 
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forty years, two hundred and thirty-eight over thirty 
years, three hundred and twenty over twenty years, and 
seven hundred and sixty-three over ten years. 

This is a truly remarkable record. 

Mr. Disston in commenting upon it said that except 
where unusual physical activity is required, he thought 
older men were preferable to younger men. 

He brought out the point that, other things being equal, 
a man who has been on a job for some time can handle 
that job better than a new and inexperienced man. 

“Tf our men show an interest in their work and display 
normal efficiency it is not our policy to replace them with 
younger men,” said Mr. Disston. 

Proof is being developed every day that age does not 
measure the efficiency of a man. 

The adoption of right and sane methods of living is 
gradually lengthening the span of the active, working life. 

It is not hard work that causes men to break down 
at fifty or sixty. Rather, it is overeating, lack of exercise 
and general failure to observe the laws of right living. 

The hardest man to boss is oneself. 

Young men are continually seeking an opportunity to 
boss others. They boast that they are in charge of de- 
partments with fifteen or twenty men under them. 

The desire to be a boss is a laudable ambition, but it 
is not necessary that anyone wait until he becomes a de- 
partment head before he becomes a boss. 

Why not begin by bossing ourselves? 

Why not issue orders to ourselves, and fine ourselves 
for their infraction? This would be good exercise for 
the will. 

There is more opportunity for profit in bossing oneself 
than in bossing others. 

Only by making oneself more productive can one make 
others more productive. 

Reform, like charity, begins at home. 

The man who can boss himself is in the highest state 
of efficiency, for he is able to act on his knowledge. 

All of us know what we ought to do, but few of us do 
it. 

Some of us wait for the boss who is over us to force 
us to act. 

If we would apply a mental whip to ourselves we would 
be free from the chains which bind us to others. 

If a horse had the intelligence to boss himself, to fol- 
low a route without guiding, he would be free of the 


bit and reins. If men would boss themselves they would 
be free of all other bosses. 
* * * 


ONCERNING Man, Shakespeare said: 

“What a piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculties! In form and moving, 
how admirable! In action, how like an angel! In appre- 
hension, how like a god!” 

This will serve as a preface to Mark Twain's opinion 
of man. Take your choice. 

Mark Twain said: 

“Man can’t sleep out-of-doors without freezing to death 
or getting the rheumatism; he can’t keep his nose under 
water over a minute without being drowned. He’s the 
poorest, clumsiest excuse of all the creatures that inhabit 
the earth. 

“He has got to be coddled, housed and swathed and ban- 
daged to be able to live at all. He is a rickety sort of 


thing any way you take him—a regular British museum 
of infirmities and inferiorities. 

“He is always undergoing repairs. A machine as un- 
reliable as he is would have no market. 

“The higher animals get their teeth without pain or in- 
convenience. Man’s come through months of cruel tor- 
ture, at a time when he is least able to bear it. As soon as 
he gets them they must be pulled out again. The second 
set will answer for a while, but he will never get a set that 
can be depended on till the dentist makes one. 

‘Man starts in as a child and lives on diseases to the 
end, as a regular diet. He has mumps, measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, croup, tonsilitis, diphtheria, as a 
matter of course. 

“Afterward, as he goes along, his life continues to be 
threatened at every turn by colds, coughs, asthma, bron- 
chitis, quinsy, consumption, yellow fever, blindness, in- 
fluenza, carbuncles, pneumonia, softening of the brain, 
and a thousand other maladies of one sort and another. 

‘“‘He’s just a basketful of pestilent corruption, provided 
for the support and entertainment of microbes. Look at 
the workmanship of him in some particulars. 

“What is his appendix for? It has no value. Its sole 
interest is to lie and wait for stray grape-seeds and breed 
trouble. 

‘What is his beard for? It is just a nuisance. All 
nations persecute it with the razor. Nature, however, 
always keeps him supplied with it, instead of putting it on 
his head. 

“A man wants to keep his hair. It is a graceful orna- 
ment, a comfort, the best protection against weather, and 
he prizes it above emeralds and rubies, and half the time 
Nature puts it on so it won't stay. 

“Man isn’t even handsome, as compared with the birds; 
and as for style, look at the Bengal tiger—that ideal of 
grace, physical perfection and majesty. 

“Think of the lion and the tiger and the leopard, then 
think of man—that poor thing!—the animal of the wig, 
the ear-trumpet, the glass eye, the porcelain teeth, the 
wooden leg, the silver windpipe—a creature that is mended 
all over from top to bottom. 

“If he can’t get renewals of his bric-a-brac in the next 
world, what will he look like?” 


Why is it that the small customer always demands more 
service than a big one? 


The true relation of a salesman is that of an educator. 


The quickest way to peeve a man is to spell his name 
wrong. 

The best advertising is courteous treatment of custom- 
ers. 


Our success depends on how well we can express our- 
selves in terms of work. 


Where is the man who, when he looks in the mirror, 
doesn’t admire his wife’s taste? 


Many men who wouldn’t commit larceny will cheerfully 
steal a busy man’s time. 


Listening is the sincerest form of flattery. 
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MEN YOU SHOULD KNOW 


E. C. Graham 


ROBABLY few men in the jobbing branch of the 

electrical industry are aware of the fact that a 

member of this field of endeavor plays a very im- 
portant part every four years 
in the inauguration of the na- 
* tion’s chief executive—yet this 
is a role that has fallen to 
Edwin C. Graham, president of 
the National Electrical Supply 
Co. of Washington, D. C. 


Born on a farm in Warren 
County, Illinois, 50 years ago, 
Mr. Graham has risen to the 
position of heading one of the 
East’s leading electrical sup- 
ply houses and last year was 
appointed vice-chairman of the 
inaugural committee of which 
he has been either chairman or 
member since 1892. 


At the age of three years 
Mr. Graham’s father took his 
family to a in Towa 
where the family resided for 
the succeeding 16 years. Dur- 
ing this time Mr. Graham at- 
tended the district schools and 
later went through the Iowa 
State College at Ames, Ia. 
Aside from his academic edu- 
cation, E. C. Graham acquired a practical knowledge of 
how to operate and manage a live stock farm and when 
at the age of 18, his father went to Washington to enter 


farm 


E. C. 


politics, he assumed the entire responsibility of the farm’s 
operation. 

In April, 1890, his father brought him and the rest 
of the family to Washington where Edwin secured a gov- 
ernment position and in the evenings attended business 
college where he laid the foundation for his coming 
Like Frank H. Stewart of Philadel- 


vhia, his forte seemed to be cost accounting and herein 
’ 


business career. 
lies the secret of his success. Every minute detail in 
the costing of sales is given his most thorough considera- 
tion. 

To begin his business life he took a position with a 
small electrical contracting firm known as Royce & 
Marean, which was Washington’s pioneer electrical enter- 
prise, having been instituted in 1880. As a side line to 
their contracting business Messrs. Royce and Marean were 


telegraph operators. The bread and butter of Royce 


& Marean’s existence was their sales to the govern- 
ment; in fact, they received all the government’s business 
at that time and acted as agents for the Western Elec- 
tric. Co. 

It must be remembered that at that time even the sum 








GRAHAM 


President, National 
Electrical Supply Co. 


total of the government’s business was exceedingly small, 
telephone and telegraph supplies constituting the bulk of 
its purchases. When Mr. Graham went with the com- 

pany he says everyone was a 

small buyer. An order for 
2000 ft. 
and considered an accomplish- 
order 
narily consisted of a few sock- 
telegraph 
two spools of annunciator wire 
or probably half a dozen bat- 


teries. 


of wire was unusual 


ment. Then, an ordi- 


ets, several keys, 


Business in those days was 
performed in a manner which 
now be regarded as 


Mr. Graham showed 


would 
amusing. 
the writer a book looking lik: 
a child’s scrap book, contain- 
ing 
which represented four vears’ 
business beginning with 1880. 
All bills were rerdered in long 
hand and each bill for annun- 
ciators bore an extra charge oi 
$25, which covered a royalty, 


figures, invoices,  ete., 


presumably paid to the in- 
ventor of the annunciator. This 
extra charge, as we all know, 
has long since passed out of 
existence. Imagine annunciators this high-priced now. 

Annunciator wire then sold for $3.50 a pound, buzzers 
for $3 and the price of other electrical commodities ranged 
accordingly. 

An amusing story is told of his days with Royce & 
Marean. Some time after his entrance into the company 
the local voltage was changed from 52 to 110 volts. 
Rumors had been current that the company’s financial 
position was not any too sound and when the salesman 
for Vallee Bros. came around on one of his periodical 
visits and saw a large supply of new 110-volt lamps piled 
on the sidewalk he straightway ran back to his em- 
ployers with news that Royce & Marean had gone under. 
Royce & 
Marean’s being allowed several thousand dollars addi- 


A fiurry ensued but it only culminated in 


tional credit. 

Two years later at the age of 22, Mr. Graham was 
made manager of the electrical contracting and supply 
firm known as Kennedy & DuPerow where he began at a 
salary of $65 per month and was later raised to $75. 
With the anti-electrical sentiment prevailing in the early 
days of the industry it was no easy matter to ruu an 
electrical business, and it was always done “by the skin 
of the teeth.” In plain English the firm of Kennedy & 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Wish to Recall Something? 


Then Try This: Issue Orders to Your Mind 
and Then Forget It' 


By THOMAS FULLWOOD 


T’S just on the tip of my tongue, but I can’t seem 

to think of it’—you've said it often, so have we all. 

Been trying to recall a name perhaps, or the title 

of a book or play. The words seem just about to be ut- 

tered, but somehow or other they never quite are—not 
just at the moment, that is. 

Later, having given the matter up for a bad job and 
while thinking of something else—or nothing at all— 
those elusive words report for duty. Almost without your 
knowing it they contrive to get themselves uttered, pop- 
ping into your mind out of your mouth as slick as a 
” vou exclaim,—‘‘The E. M. F. Elec- 


“That’s the name I was trying io 


whistle. “I have it, 
trical Year Book.” 
think of.” 

Odd, isn’t it?-—When you tried to recall that name you 
could not; and when you dismissed it from mind as hope- 
less it straightway came of its own accord. But that’s 
the: way mind works, nevertheless, and you have only to 
make the best of it. And making the best of it simply 
means understanding the law governing that action of 
mind and employing the easy way that that knowledge 
makes possible. 

Now the reason for that experience, of the words you 
want seeming to be just on the tip of your tongue and 
vet evading your mental grasp, to put it that way, is this. 
That particular idea or group of words is associated in 
memory with other ideas and groups of words, and when 
one is called into the conscious mind they all respond 
pell-mell. What occurs can be likened to what happens 
when a considerable number of individuals all try to 
they jam, 





crowd through a narrow doorway at once 
and none get through. 

Suppose it is one child out of a number that you have 
called to come through this narrow doorway and receive 
a piece of candy. The trouble is, though, that you cannot 
at the moment think of that particular child’s name. So 
vou beckon, and say, “Here, you, come and get this piece 
of candy.” 

Every child in that group rushes headlong to be first 
and receive the candy. Then you say, “No, no,—I did not 
call vou all; now I shan’t give the candy to any of you.” 
But the child you intended to have come knows he was 
called, and at the first opportunity he steals a march on 
the others, coming quietly and alone to receive the gift. 

Something very similar to that occurs when one of a 
group of ideas is called to mind. That is why, when you 
cease trying to recall the something that you want to bring 
to mind, it comes after you had given up hope of recalling 
it. Sometimes, of course, the idea you wish to recall beats 
the others to it, to put it that way, and comes at once. 
But very frequently it is the other way ‘round; the harder 
we strive the more hopeless becomes the task of recall- 


ing. 


You cannot change that law of mind; it’s as fixed as 
gravitation and is known as the Law of Association. 
And the best way to understand this principle of associa- 
tion will be by tracing an idea through, from the time 
it enters the mind until it is recalled later. Then you 
will see why it is that the best plan in recalling some- 
thing to mind is to pattern after a good executive 





sum- 
mon the idea you want, and then devote yourself to other 
matters while it is responding. 

Let us suppose that you are taking a good customer to 
dinner and the theatre. Well, without bothering to 
enumerate them all, it goes without saying that many 
new impressions will come to you. For instance, all that 
occurred during dinner 
down a diner’s neck, the queer looking chap with the 
beautiful woman, what your customer said and how you 
replied, and so on. Then, arriving at the theatre, there 
was the play itself and all that occurred there. 





the waiter who spilled soup 


Now the point is this: all those impressions—every- 
thing that occurred—finds lodgment in memory in one 
class or group. For all these occurrences had to do with 
To recall 
one single impression or incident to mind, just as in the 
case of the children, is to have them all try to respond 
at once; and, consequently, the particular ideas or idea 


the time you took so and so to the theatre. 


wanted frequently have trouble responding so that they 
will be recognized. 

Now suppose that the subject of plays is under dis- 
cussion and you wish to make some reference to the play 
you witnessed with this customer you took to dinner and 
the theatre. Attempting to recall the name of the play 
acts as a signal to every single memory of that occasion 
to come rushing into mind at once. Confusion ensues. 
“It’s just on the tip of my tongue,” you say, “but I can- 
not say it.” 

Well, don’t try further to do so. Make a definite, vigor- 
ous effort to do so, which acts to issue the necessary 
signal to the mind and the particular recollection desired. 
Then say, “The name slips me for the moment, but I'll 
think of it later—anyway, I’ll tell you about the play.” 

In a moment or two, while talking of something else 
or listening to the other fellow, or perhaps hours later, 
that elusive name will come rapping at your mind for at- 
tention. Be assured, too, that it has responded just as 
‘apidly as possible. You help not a bit by continuing to 
struggle to recall that elusive something or other, once 
you have made the initial effort; you only make the mat- 
ter more difficult, in fact. 

Be a good executive; boss your mind intelligently. Is- 
sue your orders and wait in confident expectation of their 
being fulfilled. 





Bee scan ae 


Bette en" 
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Westinghouse 





The New Resale Schedule 


Makes It Easier for You to Sell 


Westinghouse 
Sales & Service 





The Free Service Plan 


This plan is another example of 
Westinghouse dealer cooperation. 
Every Westinghouse appliance sale 
is backed by the plan. When any 
servicing of appliances and ranges 
is necessary the dealer makes re- 
pairs and furnishes replacement 
parts all of which is paid for by 
Westinghouse. 





Since the change in resale schedule there are now only two 
dealer discounts, one for standard package quantities and 


one for less than standard package. 


This policy is just another example of Westinghouse efforts 


to serve the dealer effectively. 


Does every one of your dealers appreciate this new buying 


opportunity? It’s news worth spreading. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Adventures of Hardluck Sam 


Our Hero Finds Passing the Buck a Dangerous Pastime 





EAR PHIL: 
Did you ever monkey with this Radio stuff, 


; Phil? Well, if you haven't, take a tip from me 
and lay off of everything that has no wires in it. It’s mur- 
der, that’s all it is. Here I am, three times seven and then 
some, sober, solvent, law-abiding and whatever possessed 
me to go after Marconi’s crown, nobody knows, but I did, 
and may the youth of our glorious nation profit by my 
downfall. 

You know my motto, boy, “Anything there’s a dollar 
in,’ so when I heard of this Radio deal in Roadhouse I 
saw a fine chance for a big order, as well as getting every- 
one in the town to buy all their stuff from the house. The 
business was there all right, and the way I framed it up 
would of done credit to Morgan organizing a railroad. 

Rgadhouse got the Radio fever, but there was only one 
man in town who knew anything about it, and he had never 
shared his knowledge. This man was named Kane, 
smart as they make ’em, and one of those birds who spare 
no expense in playing a hobby, but every other way, 
shrewd enough to get his all the time. 

When I landed, old man Kane was away on a buying 
trip, and I was glad of it, because I wanted a clear field 
till I could sit pretty. What I didn’t know about Radic 
would fill the city directory, and I knew Kane could show 
me up, and he hated above all things a fellow who didn’t 
know his subject. So I got busy. 

First I had ’em organize a Roadhouse Radio Club. 
Right away they had an election of officers, and insisted 
on Kane as President. That wasn’t in my program, but 
I figured I could be gone with the order before he got 
back. I wired the house to rush me a list of everything 
needed for the swellest set they ever heard of, and when 
it came I copied it so I could make the hicks think I got 
it up myself. 

Next I invited the whole club to a swell banquet at the 
hotel, so they could settle everything at one time, sub- 
scribe the necessary jack, and place the order complete. 
Of course, they was tickled stiff. They wasn’t content 
with telling all the members to be there, they went and 
got it written up in the local paper, which announced the 
banquet for Saturday night and went on to say that Mr. 
Sam Jinks, (ahem!) the great Radio Expert from St. 
Louis, would speak at length on the methods and material! 
used, as well as the history and progress of, wireless since 
its invention. Holy Smoke! I seen right away I was 
hooked for fair, the only thing that kept me from blow- 
ing the town was they knew less than I did, so I could 
probably get away with anything but murder. 

In spite of their ignorance, I was worried. I went and 
wrote out a speech along the lines so kindly suggested 
by the newspaper. Then I read it in my room, and I 
give you my word, Phil, if it was read to a jury of Radio 
bugs, boiling in oil would of been the verdict. I thought 
of tar and feathers, riding on a rail and such and I 
prayed that none of these birds would study up over 
night. 


Well, I didn’t get that empty feeling for nothing, be- 
cause Saturday afternoon the bottom of the world fell 
out. I was down at the station, rubbering at the chickens 
and rehearsing my speech, when the two-fifteen pulled in, 
and off got old man Kane! The speech flew out of my 
head and concussion of the brain flew in. But that ain’i 
all, for right with him was a rival from Chicago, P. G. 
Douglass, and they were chatting like two old side-kicks. 

I was desperate, so I horned right in, reminding Kanc 
of the stuff he had bought from the house, praising his 
set, etc., but the first chance I got I enticed Douglass away 
from him, as I hadn’t a minute to lose. He didn’t make 
no bones telling me he was after the Radio order, but 
he had met Kane by accident. Those dizzy goofs had 
gone and wired the old man he was elected President of 
the club, and he hiked for home to take charge. 

I had just one chance of beating this Douglass bird to 
the pie-wagon, and that was to get him in Dutch with 
Kane. I figured so hard for an hour I was groggy, then 
I hit it, and you may believe it or not, but by six o'clock 
I had Douglass lined up to come to the banquet and make 
the talk in my place! Foolish, eh? I guess not! This 
guy knew less than I did, Heaven help him, and I knew 
when he got through dragging Radio through the barbed- 
wire, old man Kane would most likely brain him instead 
of giving him the order. 

I don’t like to brag, but you'll admit it was real Lord 
Grey stuff. It all came out just as I expected. Douglass 
raved for an hour about sound waves, amplifiers, static, 
and the International Code. It was the worst butchery 
of the innocent since St. Bartholomew’s Eve. But he put 
it on so slick those ginneys sat with their mouths open. 
Still I knew that, to Kane, it sounded like a man with a 
busted windpipe trying to tell where his insurance papers 
were hid. 

When he finally quit and after the corncrackers !et up 
on the applause, old man Kane got up with blood in his 
eye. “Gentlemen,” he says, “I have here a list of the 
material and instruments needed for our station. The 
total amount is eleven hundred eighty-six dollars. I move 
that, in view of the remarkable knowledge of Radio dis- 
played by Mr. Douglass, together with the fact that he 
can make immediate shipment, we hand him here and 
now the entire order for this material.” 

I think I fainted. I don’t know. Anyhow, when I 
come up for air, it was all over. I staggered around 
through the crowd till I got behind Kane’s chair. They 
was all laughing and talking but he was figuring. There 
it was, black on white, 10 per cent of $1186.00=$118.60! 
Of all the dirty, low-down, underhanded tricks, to buy the 
order! No white man would stoop to it! Me paying for 
the feed, and he slips the old man a commish! 

But what makes me sorer than anything else, Phil, is, 
if I had only thought of it, I could of boosted my bid, 
and slipped old man Kane twenty per cent! 

Yours in deep mourning, 
Sam. 





‘ 
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When a buyer 
specifies ‘BUSS FUSES” 


you know that he has been reading 
Buss advertising. Probably he has 
on his desk the Buss publications, 
‘‘Fuseology” and “The F. C. Book.”’ 
Each is a powerful help to you, and 
to all who sell Buss Fuses. 





















Do you avail yourself of these 
helps? Follow the Buss announce- 
ments in the trade papers. They are 
full of selling-ideas. 


Study “Fuseology’’ and “The 
F. C. Book.”’ See that your prospects 


—_ ill mn i lesen about them. 


You'll sell more Buss Fuses— 
and a Buss buyer rarely changes. 


BUSSMANN MEG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Buss Fuses have been Reduced 
Write for New List 


“ELECTRICATY S SAFETY WA LYE" MEANS ONLY BUSS FUSES. 
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OW I LANDED 








Little stories of 
unusual sales ~as 
told by salesmen. 


Service Worth 10 Per Cent 


N one of the cities in our territory 
I we were enjoying, and had been 
tor several years, the Mazda Lamp 
concern 


business of a operating a 


chain of some two hundred theatres 
and movie houses. 

One fine morning we were informed 
by the purchasing agent that a New 
York corporation had purchased con- 
trolling interest in their business, 
who were operating under a $50,000 
lamp contract which gave them a two 
per cent better price than we could 
offer for a brand of lamps of equal 
We of lost the 


lamp business and I immediately be- 


quality. course nice 
gan striving to regain it. 

After’ three months I managed to 
convince Mr. Purchasing Agent that 
our service, and co-operation of our 
illuminating department with their 
construction department, was worth a 
whole lot to them, but he still main- 
tained that 


where this service and co-operation 


his boss could not see 


was worth two per cent on such a large 
volume of business. 


6 : 
I was one of the 


He played golf. 





Took Him Ovt to PLray Gor 


so-called “100” golfers, being able 
(sometimes) to negotiate eighteen 
hundred strokes—club- 
house language a “Dub.” I invited 
him out to our club for a game in 
the early summer, and he immediately 
came back with— 

“T will accept your invitation if 
you will agree not to mention lamps. 


holes in one 


You have camped around this office 
dogging me for this lamp business un- 
til I dream of it nights, and I do not 
propose to have you mar an after- 
noon of golf by shooting me full of 


“light.” 


I knew it was up to me to beat this 








VERY salesman can 

profit by the experience of 
the other fellow. Fighting 
salesmen have contributed 
these two pages of sugges- 
tions from the firing line. 
We pay five dollars for every 
letter giving an account of a 
sale made under difficulties 
—and what sales are not 
made under difficulties? 
Help the good work along by 
sending in accounts of your 
sales. 








p. a. and beat him bad. I brought 
him in five-up and accepted an in- 
vitation for eighteen holes at his club 
for the following Sunday. This was 
my chance to let him defeat me. We 
were all square at the turn and I 
thought I would let up and give him 
win about two out of 
every three from there in. In trying 
to slice out of bounds I drove the 
green—after deliberately pitching in- 
to a trap beyond No. 13 I struck at 
the ball indifferently and holed out 
from the trap with a four taking the 
Trying to play rotten, I played 
my best game. ; 

The idea struck me that the reason 
I was not a better golfer and sales- 


a chance to 


hole. 


man was that I was overplaying the 
game in both cases. 

He brought me in two-up. A friend- 
ship then sprang up between us eas- 

















ily and naturally and I never men- 


tioned lamps for a long time. 
Yesterday I noticed in one of their 
large electric theatre signs that a 
number of the special daylight blue 
lamps I had sold him last year had 
burned out. I called the purchasing 
agent on the phone and mentioned it 
He informed me that they had 
been unable to secure this particular 


to him. 


lamp from the company furnishing 
He ordered a hundred 
from our stock, and then said to me: 


their lamps. 


“T now realize that the service that 


I formerly received from you, and 
am now so sorely missing, is not 


worth two per cent on our lamps but 


about ten cent. Come over to 


see me this afternoon. I want to give 
you a lamp contract covering our re- 


per 


quirements for our 200 theatres for 
the coming 12 months.” 


G. D. Adair. 


* * * 


He Tried the Engineer 


OME time ago, a large manufac- 
turing company, in the city where 
I am employed asked us to quote on 
one thousand 30-amp: 250-volt N. E. 
C. fuses. I personally submitted our 
quotation, which was based on the reg- 





His Price Was Too Hicn 


ular established prices of the manu- 
facturers, which was then in effect 
and which I believed was $.25 each 
list less a discount of 50 per cent, or 
$.1214 each net per fuse. 

On presenting our quotation, I was 
informed that our bid was high, and 
in fact, I was shown the other sales- 
man’s quotation, which was $.25 each 
list less a discount of 60 per cent or 
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The KILLARK 


ELECTROLET 


A Service Entrance Fitting 










Easy To Sell 


When you sell an order of ELEC- 
TROLETS it stays sold. There is 
no comeback. It gives satisfaction. 
The ELECTROLET is economical 
and fills a need. It makes steady 
repeat orders. That means money 
to you. 


















TYPE FB 








It Is Reversible 


When installing, if it is a vertical pipe turn the hub outward—f it is a 
horizontal pipe turn the hub upward—then put on the cover. On a 
job having vertical and horizontal pipes of different sizes, the ELEC- 
TROLET will fit. 


















The parts are interchangeable. 

Electrolet Only practical reversible fitting on the market. 
Sales Covered by basic patent of July 13, 1915. 

J It simplifies entrance fitting work. 


Arguments It fits either vertical or horizontal pipes. 
That Will It is absolutely weather-proof. 
Stand Up. It has no weak parts or excessive weight. 


Made with 2, 3 or 4-wire openings. 


It is not an ELECTROLET unless it is made by KILLARK 


Comes in a checkerboard box. 


The covers and porcelains are interchangeable on hubs of three 
sizes. Will fit pipes from 3 inch to2 inches. There is a hub 
for each pipe size. 


AJILLAR 

















ST.LOUIS 











KILLARK ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


3940-48 Easton Ave., St. Louis, U: S. A. 


Killark: Representatives: 


Alex. Hibbard, Inc. I. A. Bennett Co. George H. Maire Mvers & Schwartz Electric Sales Co. _Alva D. Stein 
1710 Glenarm St. 112 West Adams Street 910 First Ave. So. 75 New Montgomery 253 S. Broadway 156 Purchase Street 
Denver Chicago Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Boston 
Hatheway & Knott W. H. Beaven A. R. McNally R. W. Warner George H. Smith The C. L. S. Holmes Co. 
117 West Street Jefferson County Bank Bldg. 517 National City Bldg. 610 Parkview Ave. 609 Chamber of Com. Bldg 532 Boston Block 
New York Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





Wood & Lane, 1/12-1014 Market St.. St. Louis 
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$.10 each net per fuse, making their 
price $.02144 lower per fuse than our 
bid. 

Seeing that I did not have a chance 
of securing this business and making 
a satisfactory margin of profit, I had 
only one chance left in order to se- 
cure this business. I remembered 
having talked with their plant engi- 
neer some time before and had asked 
him to approve the refillable type of 
fuses for their next order in place of 
the N. E. C. fuses. This he said he 
would do. I brought this to the at- 
tention of the purchasing agent, and 
we talked with the engineer together, 
and called to his attention, this re- 
quisition for N. E. C fuses and asked 
him, if he had any objections to chang- 
ing this requisition to refillable fuses. 
This he did and the order was given 
our company, without further competi- 
tion. 

Not only did we receive this order, 
but we also received a contract for a 
period of one year covering renewable 
fuses, and thereby eliminated our 
competitors. We also made a larger 
margin of profit, for if we had se- 
cured the order for N. E. C. fuses at 
the regular established price, we 
would have made about $20. If we 
had met our competitor’s price we 
would only have made about $5 profit, 
but by having them change their order 
to the refillable type of fuses the com- 
pany’s profit on this order was about 
$95. Three things were accomplished 
in securing this order: 

1. We had the satisfaction of trim- 
ming a cut rate jobber. 

2. We secured a contract, which 
insured us this business for one year. 

3. We made a satisfactory margin 


of profit on this sale. 
F. L. HUBER. 


.Persistency a Boomerang 


HE effusive seances usually 

staged by salesmen around lamp 
contract renewals often prove deadly 
boomerangs. Still the annual recur- 
rence of these contests show little 
marked advance in strategy or more 
refined ethics in their consummation. 


The season was wide open on Bill 
Benco’s $5000 contract, and_ the 
poachers consisted of Tom, Dick, Har- 
ry and myself. Spiker was serving 
the contract and “going good” for the 
renewal, as far as my foresight showed. 





Took THE Order Wuirte Orners Foucut 


My four competitors, aided and 
abetted by their respective lamp spe- 
cialists, sales-managers, etc., had for 
two months been bamboozling Benco 
for his lamp business. Spiker “just 
felt” that he was about to lose the con- 
tract, and Tom, Dick and Harry, 
lashed by their monitors, vied with one 
another to make of this “hunch” a ver- 
ity. 


Under this method of conflict and 
confusion, Benco had become very can- 
tankerous, and each trip I was more 
afraid of him than before. For this 
reason I had postponed each time until 


the next my own quota of the lam) 
fight; being satisfied with the large 
portion of the supply business whic! 
I had been getting from him the past 
two years. 


So I came to dread my last trip, 
prior to date of expiration of Bill’s 
lamp contract, as a horned-frog dreads 
a snake or a shade. But the day had 
arrived, and with it my final chance to 
talk and act for this lamp contract. 


I had just finished writing up a sup 
ply order and was standing with my 
catalog in one hand and one of Benco’s 
in the other, when I “opened.” 


“Say,” I started in a slightly anx- 
ious query, “has the house written 
you that we want your lamp contract 
this next year? I presume that they 
have done so, and that is the reason | 
have not annoyed you about it. In 
case you do decide you will make a 
change we want the business all right.” 


“Well,” began old Benco Bill, “I 
had forgotten I had a lamp contract 
until about two months ago, when 
little Spiker commenced crying about 
renewing it, but since then the whole 
tribe has been on my neck continu- 


ally.” 


From here out anyone can see that 
the sailing was easy. 


All things being equal, I have made 
it a rule to let persistent and over- 
zealous competition exhaust both itself 
and the customer. Then some form of 
the approach just recited I have in 


almost all cases found highly produc- 


tive of desired results. 


RAY RIGGS. 


Tell Us How Wen Landed The Order 


Write a letter telling how you secured an order in the face of difficulties; or how 
you overcame some obstacle that other salesmen may be confronted with. An in- 


cident that may seem simple to you may help the other fellow land. 
If you want the suggestions of your fellow salesmen you must do your part by 


giving them the benefit of your experiences. 


And— 


We Will Pay $5.00 For Every Letter Published 
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“Emeralite”’ is to Desk Lamps 
as ‘‘Kodak”’ is to Cameras 


HROUGH the constant 
bringing before the 
public the word Kodak the 


average man has come to associate it 
with photographs and accordingly asks 
tor Kodak when making his purchase. 
Just so with ‘“Emeralites.” Constant 
repetition of the word ‘“Emeralite”’ be- 
tore the eyes of the public has made 
‘““Emeralite’” the National Desk Lamp. 





Some of the ‘*Emeralite”’ 
leaders are illustrated 
on this page. 


There is an “Emeralite” for 
every location, for every desk, for every 
reading or writing need. 


Did you ever stop to consider 
the improvement in the appearance of an 
office after ‘‘Emeralites” were installed? 





Did you ever see a customer 
who was dissatisfied with the purchase 
of an “Emeralite?” 


Good appearance and satis- 
fied customers are two mighty good 
sales arguments. ‘Try them! 





Watch for our next article 
discussing the daylight at- 
tachment for ‘“Emeralites.”’ 


H.G. McFaddin & Co. 


8734 A. M. 37 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY Junior Adj. Lamp 
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It’s All in the Mind 
66 P in Marysville are two stores 
side by side. Last trip I 
dropped into the larger of the stores 
to see Gibson. Gibson was in no mel- 
low mood. ‘How’s everything?’ I 
asked him by way of introduction. He 
shot me a glare and walked over to 
meet a customer who had just entered. 


‘“How’s everything?” asked the cus- 
tomer exactly as I had done. It was 
like a lighted match pitched into a 
powder magazine. Gibson blew up. 
He cursed the railroads, he cursed the 
administration, explained that the 
local mines were facing a big wage 
cut. hours were to be shortened, the 
operating force was going to be 
whacked to half present numbers. He 
drew a graphic picture of famine rid- 
den China, and avowed that we were 
hell-bent in the same direction. 

“Does look bad, the way you put 
it,’ admitted the customer. 

“Bad!” shouted Gibson, “why this 
country is headed straight for the 
scrap heap. And mark you,” he said, 
placing his forefinger on the man’s 
belt buckle, “it’s never going to get 
any better. It’s never going to get 
any better. I want to be located 
somewhere on a little farm when the 
crash comes—and it’s coming just as 
sure as hell is certain.” 

“Is there anything that I can get 
your” 

“Not a thing,” replied the man tak- 
ing the door on high. 

Gibson came over and gave me the 
second installment of the sad _ story. 
I slipped next door as soon as a chance 
offered. I arrived in time to hear the 
young manager say to Gibson’s late 
customer, “Business is fine. This is 
a coal town, and the mines have re- 
cently received a standing order for 
forty-five hundred tons weekly. An- 
other mine which supplies coal for the 
N. Y. C. R. R. has received orders 
to increase production, so you see the 
railroads are picking up. The wage 
contract between the miners and op- 
erators has a year to run. So things 
look pretty good. I’m getting new 


business every day. I’ve no_ kick 
‘oming. 


“Now what can I do for you, sir?” 


he asked the customer. 

I didn’t hear his reply, but after 
a short conversation Rummell crooked 
his finger for me to come over. He 
had a big wire and cable order— 
could I deliver the goods. I told him 
that that was what we were in busi- 
ness for, and he gave me then and 
there the biggest single order that I 
had received in the last five years. 

“Who was that man?” I asked after 
the customer had left. 

“That was the manager of the 
Marysville Coal Corporation. He is 
a fine fellow. Besides that order I 
just gave you were three others that 
I ean fill from stock, and he hinted 
that more would follow. But best of 
all, he told me that he felt pretty 
sure that I would be able to dicker 
with Gibson next door. I need more 
room to carry out my plans for a big- 
ger business. I have big hopes for 
the future, and when things get to 
looking up I won't forget you.” 

I knew that he would be doing busi- 
ness at Gibson’s stand at an early 
date, and that a fellow with his opti- 
mism and sagacity would make things 


hum. 
%* * * 


He Was a Bell Ringer 


NCE more it devolves upon the 

jobbers’s salesman to loosen 
up tight money, clear the choked 
channels of commerce, lift the flood 
gates of prosperity and let out a 
deluge that will sweep the accumu- 
lated debris of Bad Business into the 
sewer pipes. 

“And how nobly have some of 
them risen to the occasion,’ said 
Lengthy Lowrey, looking at us point- 
edly. 

We had been discussing quotas. An 
unseasoned newcomer by the name of 
Miller had been in the field a bare 
eight weeks and was leading Jamison, 
Everett, Baird and all former pace 
makers by about 17 lengths in a free- 
for-all handicap; and we were specu- 

























































































lating wildly on the intricate system 
responsible for his success, when 
Lengthy interrupted us with with the 
aforementioned piece of prefatory 
eloquence. 

“Remember the time,’ went on 
Lengthy, “when you were a kid, had 
the chores all done by 8:39, and were 
settled in the old buckboard by 8:47 
on your way to the circus at the county 
seat. Remember the tall ‘“Test-your 
Strength’ machine that extended _it- 
self into the air perpendicularly like 
a giant thermometer. Remember the 
fellow who stood by with the ponder- 
ous fence post driver and invited all 
comers to try their muscle, and how 
he, who banged the peg and rang the 
bell, won cigars and the plaudits of 
the crowd. 

“He was a bell ringer! 

“We need more bell ringers in our 
ranks today. It behooves the bell 
ringer to go out and save the day. 

“Listen fellows, I stood on a hotel 
porch the other day while it rained 
cats and dogs outside. Four fellows 
came bounding up the stairs. Did they 
carry umbrellas? Not they. They car- 
ried vacuum cleaners. It proved to be 
80 per cent of the Morgantown Elec- 
tric sales force out on a canvass. The 
force consisted of the manager and 
two of his clerks. They weren’t out 
for their health. They were bell-ring- 
ers out after business. The house-to- 
houser has come again. The zero hour 
has registered. The best way to get 
business is to go out after it personal- 
lv. You fellows get your customers 
to shut up their stores some day, or 
better, operate it with a short force 
while you take the others out and give 
them a chance to ring the bell. That's 
what this fourth young fellow was 
doing. He had them out teaching 
them how to become bell ringers. 

“You have been making a big noise 
about this fellow Miller and specu- 
lating on his sytem. Get ready for : 
jolt. This young fellow who had this 
force out showing them the ‘How’ was 
this very same Miller. That’s all there 
is to his system. This man Miller’s a 
bell ringer.” 
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WIN-LITE 


| HEMCO is on Every Twin -Lite 


MADE OF CONDENSITE 
WILL LAST A LIFE TIME 











“We have noticed a considerable increase in sales 
since we have continually displayed Twin-Lites and 
have used the advertising materials.” 


says the Carter Electric Co. 
Atlanta 


OESN’T that suggest a worth-while idea to 

you? Isn’t it logical that you can help to in- 
crease your sales by urging your dealers to ade- 
juately display HEMCO Twin-Lite Plugs? 


As a matter of fact, this idea has already in- 
creased sales for saiesmen. Many of them have 
convinced their dealers that 'Twin-Lites help to sell 
appliances and that the sale of an appliance means 
i live prospect for a plug. 


The dealers respect your advice and your stand- 
ing with them is increased when you actually show 
them how to make more sales. ‘The way to show 
them is to get them to write us for the handsome, 
four-color window and counter displays and other 
advertising material. 


Twin-Lites are nationally advertised in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Every dealer should and can 
share in the increased sales. If they display them, 
your sales must go up. 


George Richards & Company 


Dept 16—557 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 


GEORGE RICHARDS New England Agents Pacific Coast Agents: 
& CO. PETTINGELL- GEO. A. GRAY CO., 
344 East 40th St., ANDREWS CO., 589 Mission St., 
New York City Boston, Mass. San Francisco 
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Had Ideas to Burn 


66 Y best customer is George 

Harvey,’ said Lee, “and 
Harvey is addicted to advertising. 
The last time that I talked with him he 
told me that were he the greatest lit- 
tle hustler in the whole wide world 
he couldn’t meet all the potential cus- 
tomers in his store, simply because 
they wouldn’t drop in to see him there 
on their own initiative. So he enlisted 
the aid of advertising. 

“Not long ago he lent an electric 
fan to each school room in the city. 
When hot weather came, every kid in 
the city clamored for a fan. 

“When he launched his washer cam- 
paign, he sent out and got 1000 
samples of washing compound. He 
took these out and distributed them 
personally on Monday morning at 
basement doors right into the hands 
of busy housewives engaged in the 
act of doing the week’s wash. He 
noted the type of washer they owned, 
and that noon he had advertising liter- 
ature left at the doors of those homes 
where electric washers were needed. 
This resulted in a number of inquiries, 
and led to a number of sales. 

“This week he opened up a drive 
on ranges. He rented rooms from the 
New Century club. ‘Nix on the base- 
ment of my own store that smacks too 
much of an advertising scheme and 
would scare the ladies away. I 
want the ladies there, I need them in 
my business!’ Then he arranged a 
grand display of appliances. Next, 
he had the teachers of all the schools 
in town announce to the kids that they 
were invited to the club rooms that 
evening to get something good to eat 
—free. The kids responded. They 
were entertained royally, and invited 
to bring their parents the next even- 
ing. That night the town talked and 


digested the electric show over des- 
sert. The next night fathers, mothers 
and brides-to-be jammed the place. 
And after the show Harvey had a nice 
sheaf of orders to show for his trouble. 

“At another time, he offered the 
high school kids twenty-five dollars 
for the best essay on, “The Electrical 
Appliances We Need in OUR Home 
and Why.’ He followed this up with 
a three per cent commission proposi- 
tion, in which every son or daughter 
who sold the said mother the needed 
appliance, was paid a commission of 
three per cent. The plan worked 
fine.” 

“I’m just hoping,” said Harvey to 
me one day, “to live long enough to 
put all of my ideas for selling elec- 
trical goods into operation; and_ since 
he’s a customer of mine, here’s hoping 
he does!” 

* * * 
Had to Sell Men Folks 

HADLE speaks, “I’ve some little 

selling ability, but I confess that 
I’m short on this stuff they call dis- 
play advertising. 

“TI am reminded by a window dis- 
play that I saw last week, and if there 
is such a thing as consistency in this 
world, then let me make an observa- 
tion: base ball sells more electrical 
appliances than the combined efforts 
of all the jobbers’ salesmen on the 
pay-roles. 

“If you don’t believe it, then follow 
me around the corner to the window 
of the Elite Electric Shop. Here's 
the scene: Ten Kewpies cavorting 
on a sawdust diamond—in the back- 
ground, bleachers crammed. The 
base ball atmosphere prevails. All 
around hang startling base ball slo- 
gans, ‘Soapsy Suds vs. Grimy Dirt,’ 
‘The Babe Ruth of Electric Wash- 
ers, ‘A White-Wash for the Home 





Team,’ etc., and off in the corner, all 
by itself, stands the electric washer. 

““That’s what I call Some Window, 
a real feat in advertising. There's 
nothing speculative about it—it’s 
tested, tried and stands approved,’ ex- 
plained the confident proprietor. 

“The thing was so unbelievable that 
I was for the moment dazed. I 
couldn't, for the life of me, see a thing 
in the window to create a desire for 
washing machines, and I told him so! 
‘Yeh,’ I remarked, ‘it’s good publicity 
for the Bimbo, fine advertising for the 
great American game; but you've got 
to show me where it rings up on your 
cash register!’ 

“Then a young couple came along 
and stopped before the window. Now 
for the test. She pointed out the lit- 
tle Kewpies. Remember this was 
Monday and washday, and we heard 
the lady say, ‘Oh, John, let’s go to the 
Ball Game.’ 

““Come on,’ and off they went. 

“It was my turn to smile. ‘Sure a 
fine window. Great scheme to fill the 
bleachers. Window space comes high. 
You’d about break even if they 
handed you in the neighborhood of 
1350 passes to the Park.’ That’s what 
I said, 

“*You hold your horses and don’t 
go off half-cocked.’ That’s what he 
said; and this: ‘All women are sold 
on the washer proposition. That win- 
dow’s to get the men folks.’ 

“Yeh, to take their wives to the 
base ball game on wash day; can’t see 
the logic; sent them to the game didn’t 
it? Why?’ 

“ “Why, because just last Thursday, 
that same window stopped John for 
the first time, pulled him in here, and 
I sold him a washing machine, and 
that’s why!” 

And Shadle sighed. 











Besides being universally known as a great institution of manufacture and research in the field of electric lighting, the 


National Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, is coming to be known as an educational foundation for jobbers’ sales- 
men who would learn more of the science and art of selling modern illumination. 


was conspicuous for its absence this year,” 
his entire sales force for instruction in the “short course” school. 


Last month some 50 jobbers sent represent- 
atives to Nela Park to obtain further light on this subject and here they are assembled with their instructors. 
say the instructors. “Everything was business and plenty of it.” 


“Horseplay 
One jobber sent 
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THE ERNER AND HOPKINS COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 


M A PIXLEY, Presioent &Gen Mor 
T S HUNTINGTON, Vice Presioent 
JOHN T. DUNNICK, Secretary 


3G HUNTINGTON, Teeasuaen COLUMBUS,QOHIO. June 21, 1921. 


OHN F. MONTGOMERY, 





The National X-Ray Reflector Company, 
235 West Jackson Boulevard, 











Chicago, SERVICR __ 
SALES ‘anne 
Ill. ENGRO._ ADMIN. - 
FIATURE CLAIM 
ADVER. PROO ——~ 
— @ ALAR ang oa S 
REC'D. JUN 221921 
an PM, 
Attention Mr. Norman B. Hickox, 7,8) 9410) 11112) 37448; 
My dear Mr. Hickox. oe 


You know, Mr. Hickox, that you have been receiving some nice 
orders from us during the past few months on Sooopette show 
case lighting equipment. As a general thing,-we do not put 
any wreaths on our own brow or feel inclined to boost any 
accomplishments of our organization. At this time, we want to 
thank you and your Company for putting the Scoopette on the 
market. It sure has been a life-saver when other lines of 
business have been off. 


As we see it, all you have to do is to get one good installation 

in a city or town and after getting this one installed, a little 
pep plus just a little ability will lead to other nice orders. 

We have found that the department store, the dry goods store and 
kindred lines are on the alert for anything that will help to 

show their goods or that will create a demand for their merchandise. 
It has been easy to get the Manager, or if not the Manager, the 
Department Head to walk down the street and show him how his com- 
petitors are selling by means of Sooopettes. After once seeing this, 
he allows us to install our sample Scoopette outfit and the orders 
follow. 


We do not know why this flow of words, except that it has been 
nice easy picking for us on scoopettes. 


Yours very truly, 


THE ERNER & HOPKINS COMPANY 
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Many novel uses for the vacuum 
cleaner have cropped up since its in- 
vention but one extraordinarily useful 


operation which 


Summer Use it can be made to 


For Cleaner was 


perform 
brought out re- 
cently in a letter from a New Yorker 
to a cleaner manufacturer. 

He said that, as his apartment is 
situated on Central Park West, dur- 
ing the summer months quite a few 
find their and 


usually rest on the ceiling. 


mosquitos way in 

By starting his cleaner with the 
hose and extension arm attached and 
passing the open end of the tube back 
and forth a few inches from the ceil- 
ing, all the mosquitos are drawn into 
the dust bag. 

This should be a_ business-getting 
idea for jobber’s salesmen to pass 
on the dealers located near summer 
resorts. The same method could be 
used to eradicate flies, moths, June 
bugs and other insects that pester the 
sweltering public in the summer. And 
then, too, a vacuum cleaner does not 
make the mess that a fly swatter does. 

* * * 

The one-cent piece is a much abused 
little 
trinsic value and because of the fact 

that a bunch of 
your 


coin because of its low in- 


them in 
pocket. make vou 


Penny Not 
So Small 

believe you have 
a lot of money when in reality ‘you 
have about 25 cents. 

An electrical expert, however, fig- 
uring the cost of electricity. at 10 
cents per kilowatt hour, says that one 
cent’s worth of “juice’’ will:—Drive 
an electric vacuum cleaner long 
enough to clean 450 square feet of 
carpet; run a buffer and grinder for 
one and one-quarter hours; operate a 
six-pound flat iron for fifteen min- 
utes; churn thirty-three pounds of 
butter; keep a heating pad hot for 
two hours; run a sewing machine two 
hours; lift 100 gallons of water 100 
feet; run a 12-inch fan for two hours; 
separate sixty gallons of milk; stuff 
200 pounds of sausage; do a washer 


ertinent Sale 






Facts and 





Figures 


cme _¢: | 





full of washing; thresh one bushel of 
barley; shell eight bushels of corn; 
groom two horses. 

Tell your dealers to let the public 
know that the little copper coin isn’t 
so insignificant as one might believe— 
if it is put to use electrically. 

* * * 

California electrical men are pro- 
moting a very strenuous campaign for 
They are attempt- 

ing to reach the 


appliance outlets. 


owners of all old 


An Outlet For 
Every Appliance 


and in- 
duce them _ to 
have the home wired, and where the 


houses 


premises are insufficiently wired, to in- 
duce them to install extension outlets. 
The Housing Commission of the State 
reports the number of old homes in the 
State is 650,000. 

The following figures show business 
already lost and business which may 
be had if the campaign is pushed. 
These figures deal with convenience 
outlets only and eliminate outlets for 
illumination: 

Old Homes 
Old homes in California... 650,000 
Average no. of convenience 

outlets, 1 at cost of $2..$1,300,000 
Convenience outlets requir- 

ed under plan, or 20 

at $2.00... ........26,000,000 
Business lost by not plan- 

ning for convenience out- 


ee ane ee 24,700,000 
New Homes 
Number of new homes re- 
quired in State.............. 130,000 


Twenty (20) outlets at 
$5.00 each ................-..... $13,000,000 
Less old average of 1 out- 


let at $5.00 each............ 650,000 
Possible additional busi- 

ness to contractors un- 

der convenience outlet 

PM: -kictoestamcataiece 12,350,000 


Going on from these figures, we 
have the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment’s authority for the follow- 
ing percentages: In homes not equip- 
ped with convenience outlets, appli- 
ances lying idle on shelves—60 per 
cent; in homes provided with con- 


venience outlets, appliances in actual 
useé—97 per cent. 

And here’s how all this affects ap- 
pliance sales: 
Average value of appli- 


ances in homes.............. $ 150 
Possible value when the 

electrical idea is in- 

GUANO Sco. eee 750 
650,000 homes at $150, or 

value of appliances in 

Oi TReMIeS =...-..2 2s. 97,500,000 


650,000 homes at $750, 

possible with 20 conven- 

ience outlets each....... 487,500,000 
130,000 homes at $150, 

value appliances in new 

homes if only 1 outlet... 19,500,000 
130,000 at $750, 

possible with 20 con- 

venience outlets —...... . 97,000,000 

These facts and figures are especial- 
ly interesting in the light. that they 
possibilities 


homes 


show conclusively the 
opened up through the extensive sale 
and use of convenience outlets—Push 
the slogan, ‘An Outlet for every Ap- 
pliance.”’ 

* * 

While the electrical industry in the 
United States is already very highly 
developed, and the use of electricity 

very general 
Hurley Speaks throughout — the 
of Development country, there is 
still an 
amount of work ahead for every elec- 


immense 


trical man before the desired develop- 
ment has been attained. It is now a 
matter of getting down to work in real 
earnest. The possibilities for further 
development are realized outside the 
industry as well as within it, and are 
forcefully summarized in a recent ad- 
dress by Edward N. Hurley before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Hurley, who was formerly chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board and president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, summed up the sit- 
uation from a well-informed citizen's 
viewpoint in the following words: 

“T believe that there is no question, 
save the daily problem of food, cloth- 
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Benjamin Sockets and Specialties 


for Quick Sales and 





Benco Weather- 
proof Keyless Sock- 
et, with porcelain 
base. Highly insula- 
ted and has threaded 
shell for Type “S” 


Benco Weather- 
proof Pull Socket, 
molded composi- 
tion interior and 
threaded shell for 


Quick Profits 


IGHTY per cent of productive 


holder. holder. 





B 
° wall in the 
crowded places. 
Gives two out- 
lets. 


Plug Twin Sock- 
et, for plugging 
in close to the 


Twin Socket, porce- 
lain lined, rugged 
and substantial for 
doubling up outlets 
anywhere. 


. 
B 





— 


Outlet Box Fitting, makes easy 
changing from one size of Type 
“S” holder or reflector to 
any other. 


Copper Cap Socket, 
keyless or with 
lever key. Also 
composition socket 
for heavy duty. 





Mogul Porcelain 
Socket, with metal 
top, 1500 watts, 600 
volts. In one and 
two-piece types. 
Highly weather- 
proof. 


Benco Mogul Sock- 
et, highly insulated, 
porcelain lined, 
copper cased. 
Screw thread shell 
for shade holders. 











20-Ampere Receptacle, with parallel 
slots. Double spring contacts with extra 
large contact surface. Takes standard 
or 20-Ampere cap. 








operation the country over is in 

the small industrial plants of 
the nation. These small industrial 
plants are busy when others are stand- 
ing still—they are wearing out and 
buying the fundamental wiring devices 
upon which industrial activity depends. 


Here is the market for distributors, 
contractors and dealers. We cannot 
wait for big orders from a few big 
people. We must get out and hustle 
for a lot of little orders from a lot of 
little people. 


Benjamin Sockets and specialties are special- 
ly adapted for industrial plant purposes for 
both indoor and outdoor service. These 
specialties are moving when everything else 
is standing still. Increase your sales volume 
by increasing the number and range of 
your small industrial plant customers. 


The devices illustrated on this page are only a few 
of a wide choice of well-known and dependable wir- 
ing devices for small industrial plants. Catalog 23 
gives full information with illustrations and sug- 
gestions for installation. Write to our nearest office. 








Swivel Attach- 
ment Plug, with 
bushing for ar- 
mored cord. 
Madeespecially to 
withstand rough 
usage in indus- 
trial service. 


Fibre Hand Portable, with renew- 
able fibre guard, with movable 


fibre hook. 








Industrial Signal, direct and alter- 
nating current. Heavy duty. Non- 
weatherproof and weatherproof. 








BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


247 W. 17th Street 
New York 


847 W. Jackson Blvd. 


hicago 


580 Howard Street 
San Francisco 


GML 


BENJAMIN 


MAKERS OF THINGS MORE USEFUL 
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ing and shelter, which is so vital to the 
welfare of the American people. Upon 
the development of the electrical in- 
dustry depends the extension of means 
of communication, further facilities 
for lighting and household conveni- 
ences, the spread of education, and the 
further progress of civilization. We 
like to think of ourselves here in Amer- 
ica as the pioneers in the science of 
electricity. We have been the pio- 
neers, but the job we started has not 
been half done. There are still four- 
teen million homes in the United 
States which are without electric ser- 
vice, and which eventually will have it. 
It is authentically stated that, if the 
present problem of housing the pop- 
ulation is to be met, the United States 
needs 1,500,000 additional homes, 
500,000 additional factories, 5000 
public schools, 5000 churches, 60,000 
apartment buildings and 15,000 the- 
atres. These, too, mean electric ser- 
vice. There are 150,000 pending ap- 
plications for power by existing or new 
industrial plants desirous of utilizing 
electricity.” 

Some of the constructon work re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hurley as necessary 
for the well-being of the nation has 
already been started. A _ period of 
active building work is undoubtedly 
just ahead, which will last for several 
years. There is every reason for opti- 
mism in electrical circles, because elec- 
trical men all over the country will 
share in the benefits to be derived from 
this new construction work. 

Nor will this development be con- 
fined to the cities, towns and villages 
of the country. In one way or another 
the use of electricity will be very 
greatly extended on the farms of the 
nation during the next four years. In 
this development central station com- 
panies, contractors and dealers will 
all share, as well as the manufactur- 
ers of electrical equipment. 


* * * 


In the days that are not within the 
memory of the present generation, 
bathtubs were as rare as electric dwell- 


ings are today, 
Popularize says the Elec- 
Electricity trical Contractor 
Dealer. When a 


member of the family returned from a 
visit to the big city and boasted of 
having occupied a bedroom with an 
adjoining bath, it caused everybody to 
sit up and wonder—perhaps dream 


that some sweet day he or she might 
be privileged to enjoy the same lux- 
ury. 

In those days, running water in the 
home was also cause for wonderment, 
and even those who enjoyed the con- 
venience of this innovation were per- 
fectly content to fill the old brass ket- 
tle and heat the water over the kitchen 
stove in order to indulge in a hot bath 








“1921 Will Reward Ficut- 
ERS,” says the Chicago Trib- 
une. Here is a collection of 
sales ammunition for jobbers’ 
salesmen who are fighters. 








—which they religiously partook of 
every Saturday night in the wooden 
bathtub, whether they needed it or not. 

Kerosene lamps were also a luxury 
then, and the odor of coal oil, as it was 
called, smelled to heaven in every hap- 
py home of the land. But the oil-filled 
lamp was an improvement over the 
tallow candle—and at this period both 
of these household conveniences were 
rapidly being snuffed out by the piping 
of illuminating gas into the homes. 
Would wonders never cease! 

It was no time at all until the gas 
and kerosene era gave way to elec- 
tricity for lighting. Here indeed was 
and old-tim- 
ers still live who thought it was merely 
a slick trick, fit only for the amuse- 
ment of the public—to catch their pen- 





the wonder of wonders 


nies. 

Today the progressive householder 
demands a modern bathroom, with run- 
ning water—hot as well as cold. Even 
the smallest village now points with 
pride to its water works, also to its gas 
plant, and sometimes to its electric 
utility. Not that all communities would 
not be proud to have the latter within 
their borders, but the idea is compara- 
tively new, for which reason it has not 
reached the crossroads communities to 
anv great extent as yet. 

But electricity is on its way in all 
its glory, and the present generation 
will live to see the day when house- 
holders will demand full electric equip- 
ment, as they now demand running 
water or gas. The home electric activi- 
ties first started by the California Co- 
operative Campaign, are bearing fruit. 
Electric homes are being proposed in 
all sections of the country—and the 
pronosal of an advanced step in the 


electrical industry is equivalent to its 
complete development and to its ac- 
complishment in full. 

Electric home campaigns are bring- 
ing this about. The public sells itself 
on proper wiring and adequate outlets 
when it sees the electric home, and 
such a sale not only sticks, but it de- 
velopes a new force of salesmen that 
cost nothing—those who urge their 
friends to enjoy the same comforts 
that they possess. We are indeed for- 
tunate to be linked up with an indus- 
try that holds so much promise. 


"2 * 


There were 141,000 cases of defec- 
tive vision reported among school chil- 
dren last year in the state of New 

~*~ York. Further- 
Better Light in more, declared 
Schools Needed Dr. William A. 
Howe, head of 
the health department of the New 
York State Board of Education, in ad- 
dressing the New York section of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society on 
May 12, a large percentage of the de- 
fects of vision are errors of refraction 
traced very directly to poor lighting 
conditions. The child is especially 
susceptible to eye strain at the school 
age, and from 8 to 15 per cent of all 
children have their vision impaired by 
eye strain during the first few years of 
school. The illuminating engineer can 
play a very important part in the rem- 
edying of the situation. 

F. H. Wood, also of the New York 
Board of Education, who is in charge 
of buildings, presented some of the 
difficulties met with in school lighting. 
He urged the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society to evince an active interest 
in the matter by submitting a state- 
ment on artificial lighting to the Board 
of Education conference this summer. 

Quantity of light has been the most 
difficult problem of school lighting be- 
cause many school boards have at- 
tempted to economize on this point. 
Although offices and factories are 
using higher and higher intensities, 
schools can be found with very low 
foot-candle values of illumination. 

Education boards have the money to 
spend on their schools. 

Never was there a more opportune 
time for selling our schools better 
lighting. 

Carry the story of its benefits to 
them—cash in now on a market that 
is open and waiting. 
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Popular 


Push-Button 


Socket 


For 
Portables 


and Dainty, 
‘Boudoir 


Lamps 


P&S S-34 Push-Button 
‘Body—Operated 87,600 
times at 3A.--250V. 


This is equal to 48 years at the average 
of five operations a day 


Order P&S Push-Button Sockets“~O Now 
Prompt ‘Delivery 
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Milwaukee Electric 
Show in October. 

The Milwaukee district of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers will stage an 
electrical show in the Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, during the week of Oc- 
tober 24 to 30. Besides the 150 booths 
each 12 ft. 
erected an electrical bungalow 30x60 
ft. which will be furnished complete 
as an electrical home and represent a 
cost of between $15,000 and $20,000. 
It is said that this bungalow will not 


square, there will be 


only show all the electrical conven- 
iences obtainable but will also be fur- 
nished with every convenience outlet. 
Starting in July, there will be up- 
wards of 200,000 ballots distributed 
by the electrical dealers and contrac- 
tors for the purpose of voting on the 
most popular lady in the city who will 
be crowned the queen during the show. 
Beside the very latest in lighting ef- 
fects, there will be an electrical grill 
which can be utilized by the demon- 
strators, salesmen and those attending 
the show. Paul C. Burrill, 140 Second 
street, Milwaukee, is chairman of the 
exposition committee. 


* * * 


Booklets on Goodwin 

Plan Still Available 

Samuel A. Chase of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City, has writ- 
ten and published a booklet entitled 
“The Goodwin Plan” which goes into 
detail to explain this greatest of all 


IGEST OF THE NEW; 





electrical co-operative measures. Be- 
sides defining the Goodwin plan Mr. 
Chase asks and answers in the book- 
let many pertinent questions regard- 
The booklet should 
interesting to 


ing the subject. 
prove beneficial “and 
every jobber’s salesman and anyone 
desiring a copy may have one free of 
charge by addressing Mr. Chase. 

* * * 
Electric Baseball 
League in Buffalo 

“An electric baseball league consist- 
ing of six teams has: been formed 
among the electrical firms in the City 
of Buffalo. They play every Friday 
night on three of the Delaware park 
diamonds. The teams represent the 
Buffalo General Electric Co., which is 
the local electric lighting company ; 
McCarthy Bros. & Ford and Robert- 
son-Cataract Electric Co., two of the 
leading jobbing houses; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; Western Union 
Telegraph Co., and the Buffalo Elec- 
tric Co. These are composed exclu- 
sively of employees of the various 
companies. The league was organized 
for the purpose of promoting good fel- 
lowship and acquaintanceship among 
the employees of the various com- 
panies, also for the purpose of pro- 
viding some good, clean sport for the 
players and their friends. A beauti- 
ful silver loving cup has been donated 
by Chas. R. Huntley, president of the 
Buffalo General Electric Co., to be 
awarded the winner of the league pen- 


nant. On the night, on which the 
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Here is Chicago’s $5,000,000 municipal pier, on which will be held the widely heralded 
Pageant of Progress on July 30 to August 14. The pier is the largest exposition build- 
ing in the world, extending 3000 feet into the lake and comprising two great exposition 


halls, each 2340 ft. long. 
shows.” 


There will be over 3, miles of exhibits and more than “25 
The exhibits will be divided into sections, representing distinct groups of 


allied industries. There will be many electrical features and exhibits of more than 


passing interest. 


, 


league played its first game, a mam- 
moth automobile parade, including sev- 
eral hundred machines, paraded thru 
the downtown streets and thru the 
park, headed by a band, the Mayor 
and various other public dignitaries 


of the city.” 

* * * 
Rocky Mountain League Holds 
“Get Acquainted Jazboree” 

The Rocky Mountain Electric Co- 
operative League entertained over 200 
members of the various branches of 
the electrical industry at its “Get- 
Acquainted Jazboree,’ held at the 
Commercial club in Salt Lake City on 
the evening of May 23. This is the 
first affair of its kind held by the 
league since its organization last Oc- 
tober. Jacob A. Kahn, president of 
the Capital Electric Co., and chairman 
of the advisory committee, was master 
of ceremonies. The principal speaker 
of the evening was George R. Randall, 
manager of the Salt Lake Electric 
Supply Co., who outlined the objects 
of the league, explained why it was 
organized ,what it had accomplished so 
far and what it hopes and expects to 
accomplish in the future. Mr. Kahn 
announced that the construction of an 
electrical home is now under way and 
that it would be completed early in 
September. 

* i * 
S. E. D. Offers to Cooperate with 
Canadian Electrical Interests 

The thirty-first annual convention 
of the Canadian Electrical Associa- 
tion came to a close on the evening of 
June 16 with a banquet at the Kent 
House, Quebec, at which W. L. Good- 
win expressed the wish that The So- 
ciety for Electrical Development co- 
operate to a greater extent with the 
electrical interests of Canada. In one 


of his characteristic talks Mr. Good- . 


win pointed out how the S. E. D. could 
be helpful to the Canadian electrical 
people in developing Canadian indus- 
try for Canadians. Mr. Goodwin said 
in part: ‘My work in Canada has al- 
ways been to the end of building the 
Canadian electrical industry in the 
interests of the Canadian public and 
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HE whole idea back of standardization and produc- 
tion of T & B Conduit Bodies was to simplify Ex- 
posed Wiring and thus save time. 


The rapidly increasin@@emand fo; T & B Conduit 
Bodies serves to show ho fell th ide ea has succeeded. 


The use of thragtypes of P& BConduit Bodies 
with Couplings AS sor fof Covers, means 
putting in prac modeemethiciehiimystem for install- 


ing % or % Coritpigex 


Utilizing thegeegavi Hip plifies the entire work of 
Exposed Wiring.& ee 


Electrical Cdpitted ; i mpd Dealers every- 
where are beginn ° pei utility. 

The three t : ° Bodies with Coup- 
lings and a sm tm¢ . will fill every 
requirement off ised/@ondnit Wiring. 

A Wirema NEB Conduit Bodies 
can keep the wag ; ba head. 


He is read ¥ age gamenens “aps op Cord Work. 


Pan ction they are 
wanted, and he @gmap iaoy standard Wiring Device, 
which is given tog 

Couplings use@, beets Conduit Bodies are so 
designed that you C@pmemeve the Conduit Body without 
disturbing the Cond 5) : i the ung. 

Simplifying Exp 
lift to the Contractag 

Dealers will 2% londuit Bodies are 
far better for satisf : me eir customers, than 
any line of Conduit © ever sold. 

It takes but littimeom an ample quantity— 
only a small investment, and the turnover is quick. 





If you are not yet lined-up with T & B Conduit 
Bodies you are missing a lot in the way of good business. 





Wire or write for particulars to us, or our nearest agent. 


AGENTS 
H. B. SQUIRES COMPANY 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
LYMAN C. REED Cc. S. BROWARD DOHERTY-HAFNER COMPANY 
New Orleans Auanta ~hicago 
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Canadian concerns, and it will be my 
policy and the policy of The Society 
for Electrical Development to con- 
tinue along the same lines. At the 
present time we have only a limited 
membership from Canada in the so- 
ciety, but in view of the work I have 
done here in the past I am confident 
we will have an increased membership 
from the Dominion. It will, of course, 
be my desire that money received 
from Canada shall be spent largely 
in connection with the development 
of the electrical industry in Canada. 
I use the term ‘largely’ advisedly 
because there are certain general ac- 
tivities which we carry on which 
accrue to the benefit of the industry 
throughout the world and Canada of 
course participates in any such gen- 
eral benefits.” After enumerating 
some of these general activities of the 
society, such as the broad work of 
educating the public through the 
medium of articles in the daily news- 
papers, popular magazines and _ the 
trade press, Mr Goodwin went on to 
point out that the society was ready 
to render a more specific help to the 
Canadian electrical interests in assist- 
ing them in advancing their own in- 
dustry. Subscriptions received from 
Canada will be largely devoted to this 
end. It is interesting to note that 
while the number of society members 
in Canada is not great, they are all 
awake to the benefits to be derived 
from membership. In proportion to 
their number, Canadian members prob- 
ably request and receive more special 
assistance from the society staff than 
members south of the border. 











Here are the officers of the C. J. Litscher Electric Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., caught 
in their working clothes as they were helping the shipping department get out a stack 
of orders for Dayton fan motors at 90 degrees in the shade—and no shade. From left 
to right are: Christian (Chris) J. Litscher, president; C. S. (Charlie) Worden, secre- 
tary, and S. C. (Steve) MacNeil, treasurer. On the extreme right is W. J. (Bill) Trott, 
district representative for the Fostoria Division of the National Lamp Works. Bill 
isn’t an officer of the Litscher company, but he’s a darn good fellow, so we invited him 





Water Power League 
Meets in New York 

For the first time in the history of 
the long discussion over the develop- 
ment of American water power, all 
sides of the controversy met here to- 
day at the manufacturers’ power con- 
ference of the Water Power League of 
America at the Waldorf Astoria, and 
organized to work in harmony to bring 
about real development of our wasted 
resources. 

The conference was called as a re- 
sult of the failure of the Federal Pow- 
er Act, passed June 10, 1920, to bring 


“about the relief expected of it. The 








It would seem from all appearances that the Bill Goodwin merchandising, get-to- 
gether dinner, given by the H. I. Sackett Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y., at the Lafayette 
hotel on June 13, was an overwhelming success. W. L. Goodwin, of the Society of 
Electrical Development, was the guest of honor and made one of his characteristic 
addresses. A number of manufacturers’ representatives also talked on better means of 
merchandising. It has been asked what Ed Le Vee is doing at another jobber’s din- 
ner. Ed’s always on hand for a feed and the latest electrical dope. 


stringent rules and regulations adopt- 
ed by the Federal Power Commission, 
which expired with the change of ad- 
ministration March 4 last, and which 
have been only slightly modified by 
the present commission, have proved a 
stumbling block in the way of water- 
power development. Financiers refuse 
to invest in undertakings so bound 
down with government regulations. 

As a result of the general discussion 
which took place on the whole subject 
of water power and the need of the 
manufacturing interests of the country 
for more and cheaper power, the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to 
suggest changes in the law and modifi- 
cations of the rules and regulations to 
make them workable: 

T. Chalkley Palmer, vice-president 
American Dyewood Company, Ches- 
ter, Pa., chairman; Dr. C. A. Ernst, 
president the Viscose Company, Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa.; George S. Shimer, 
president, Milton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milton, Pa.; George L. Finch, 
superintendent, Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass.; T. Kennard 
Thomson, consulting engineer, 50 
Church street, New York; George C. 
Danforth, chief engineer, Maine Wa- 
ter Power Commission, Augusta, 
Maine; F. A. Forgeq, consulting engi- 
neer, 141 East 29th street, New York; 
Ben A. Hapgood, industrial secretary, 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass.; Senator J. T. 
Newcomb, general counsel, Electric 
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An assurance of 
the hest material, 


pag Re ea Designed, Assembled and Packed 


tion and. pride in 
good equipment 


ee For Jobber Distribution 


The new line of Beardslee Chandeliers and Brackets 
for small and inexpensive houses and apartments has 
been designed, assembled and packed for jobber dis- 
tribution. Each chandelier and bracket of this new line 
is furnished wired and completely assembled, including No. C-178 
sockets, crowfeet, and glassware or candles—every- 
thing, in short, but the lamps. One chandelier or six brackets are packed in 
standardized cartons with large attractive two-color labels to facilitate iden- 
tification. The cartons may be stocked on shelves and easily handled with- 
out fear of damaging the chandeliers. 


The patented design is embossed on the bodies and canopies and cast in 
the arms, tassels and other parts. The metallic parts are made of heavy 
brass; and the standard finish, a sand-blast antique brass with polished high- 
lights, very attractive in appearance, will retain its lustre indefinitely. Being 
complete units, these chandeliers and brackets may be installed in a minimum 
amount of time and the jobber invoice gives the dealer his comrlete cost, 
without any computation for glassware, sockets, wiring and assembling. 
They make possible the sale of high quality, low-priced chandeliers on a 
strictly merchandising basis. 


Illustrative and descriptive literature is available for jobber use. Exten- 
sive advertising in the trade papers and our monthly magazine BEARDS- 
LEE TALKS is increasing dealer demand. Write now for complete litera- 
ture, prices and our selling plan. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Company 





One of the bowl fixtures of the new box 


line. The bowl has a white satin finish, is 
eighte inches in diameter, and carries M 
: four lights. Its aan hn is C-182 218 5. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 





Manufacturers of a complete line of chandeliers and bronzes for every lighting requ'rement. 
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Rond & Share Company, 71 Broad- 
way, New York; and Paul T. Brady, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
165 Broadway, New York. 

Gifford Pinchot attended the con- 
ference and said that it was the first 
time in his experience all the parties 
to the controversy had gotten together, 
and he believed more would be accom- 
plished in the future by discussion 
than by quarreling. Mr. Pinchot will 
join with this committee in having 
adopted rules and regulations which 
will permit immediate movement in 
the direction of water power develop- 
ment and will aid in bringing about 
such amendments to the general act as 
the committee decides may be neces- 
sary for that purpose. The conference 
lasted two days and was acclaimed as 
the most successful of its kind in the 
history of water power discussion. 

* * * 
First Radio Convention 
To Be Held in Chicago 

The American Radio Relay League 
will hold a radio show and its first 
national convention at the Brosdway 
Armory in Chicago on August 20 and 
31 and Sept. 1, 2 and 3. It 
pected that radio men, both amateur 
from all 
Besides 


the show there will be meetings, ad- 


is ex- 


and commercial, will come 


over the country to attend. 


dresses, lectures and sportive expedi- 


tions. A banquet will also be held. 








» 


Here are two personalities familiar to 
every General Electric distributor—J. O. 
(Jack) Wetherbie and Major H.C. Hauck, 
both of the General Electric Co., supply 
department. Both gentlemen can always 
be found where G. E. jobbers are assem- 
bled, and any jobber who was on hand at 
Association Island during the week of 


July 11 to 16 found them both in the mid- 
dle of everything. 











“op 
ih 





Sh! sh! Keep it dark—an old-timer, right! He harks back to the days of wooden 


cutouts. 


Meet A. D. Spencer, Jr., president,of the Monumental Electrical Supply 


Co., Baltimore, Md. He’s had 29 years’ experience in the electrical field. Doesn’t look 


that old, does he? 





but it’s a fact. The Monumental Electrical Supply Co., itself, is a 


newcomer, within the past year or so, to the electrical jobbing field, and Mr. Spencer 


reports rapid strides. 





Wunderlich, director of 
the show, says that the manufacturers’ 


Norman E. 


and dealers’ exhibits will be the most 
spectacular conglomeration of modern 
radio equipment that has ever been 
put on display under one roof. Manu- 
facturers or trade papers may reserve 
booths by addressing Mr. Wunderlich 
at 4533 North Sawyer avenue, Chi- 
cago, III. 


* * * 


Lamp Works Holds School 
in [lluminating Engineering 


Representatives of twenty-three 
jobbers’ organizations attended the 


Illuminating Engineering School held 
at Nela Park, Cleveland, under the di- 
rection of the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company, June 6 
to 10. A total of 55 men, each actively 
engaged in the sale of lighting, at- 
tended the “short course” in illuminat- 
ing engineering. Walter Sturrock, il- 
luminating engineering section, engi- 
neering department, National Lamp 
Works, was director of the school. 
Fourteen speakers from the National 
organization gave 19 talks, each talk 
taking up one particular phase of the 
general subject of lighting covering 
both the engineering and sales sides. 
This ‘class work” was supplemented 
by several inspection trips, one to the 
Electrical League of Cleveland, where 
the league’s lighting demonstration 
was given, one to the league’s Modern 
Electrical Home, one through the fac- 
tories and engineering buildings at 
Nela Park and one to a Cleveland fac- 
tory that had requested recommenda- 


At 


this factory the “students” secured 


tion for a new lighting layout. 


the necessary data and later in the 
school made the actual lighting lay- 
out under the supervision of the Na- 
tional’s engineers. Prizes were 
awarded for excellency in this par- 
The Illuminat- 
ing Engineering School was all busi- 
The horse play, often charac- 

of 
times, was conspicuous by its absence. 
“We came for information and we got 
it. It was worth many times its cost,” 


ticular design work. 


ness. 


teristic sales meetings in boom 


an executive of a jobbers’ organiza- 
tion, that sent 22 representatives to 
the school declared. 

* *& 


Canadian Electrical 
Association Meets 

On June 15, 16 and 17 the Canadian 
Electrical Association held its 31st an- 
nual convention in the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec City, Canada. The con- 
vention was opened by Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick, of 
the province of Quebec, and Mayor J. 
Reports were read by the 
and ad- 
dresses rendered by such prominent 
speakers as Milan R. Bump, president, 
National Electric Light Association; 
W. L. Goodwin, Society for Electrical 
Development, and Samuel A. Chase of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
In conjunction with this convention, 
the Electrical Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Province of Quebec, held a get- 
together smoker during the evening of 
the 16th. 


lieutenant-governor 


Samson. 
various committee chairmen 
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[RSTAPEX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 





‘“‘Butlt to Do 
10,000 
Washings’’ 








The Most Powerful Selling Help 


—we could extend to our jobbers, their 
salesmen and their dealer-customers is 
our recently announced increased dis- 
counts on the ROTAPEX Electric 
Clothes Washer. 


Are YOUR customers benefiting by 
this new sales help? 


That the ROTAPEX today offers the 
retailer a larger profit than any other 
washer on the market means little in- 
deed if he has not learned how to use 
his larger discount to multiply his sales. 


The dealer who is limiting his efforts 
to making sales across the counter is 
headed straight for failure in today’s 
market. 


3ut the dealer who has set himself to 
learn, by personal experience, successful 
house-to-house selling methods, who has 
employed and is teaching a few young 
men this modern selling method, is doing 
more business this summer than at any 
time during the golden days of war pros- 
perity. 


Every jobber’s salesman, to succeed, 
should know all about house-to-house 
salesmanship so that he can preach its 
advantages convincingly to his dealers 
and persuade them to adopt it. 


Write for a copy of the APEX Sales 
Manual on this subject. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1067 East 152nd Street 


EXPORT OFFICE AND SHOW ROOM: 
461 Eighth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


CANADIAN FACTORY 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Notes About Jobbers 


Jacob A. Kahn Is Elected 
President Capital Electric Co. 

Jacob A. Kahn, who has served as 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Capital Electric Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, since March 1, 1918, was 
recently elected president of that com- 
pany. Mr. Kahn began his business 
career in a banking institution and was 
later elected a vice-president of Baer 
Bros. Mercantile Co. In January, 
1913, he was made president of that 
company, which position he held until 
becoming identified with the Capital 
Electric Co. 

* * * 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers 
Give Party to T. J. McGill 

At the Belmont Golf Club, Chicago, 
on June 28, a farewell party was given 
for T. Julien McGill, who recently re- 
signed as Chicago district manager for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
by the Westinghouse agent-jobbers in 
the territory under Mr. McGill's juris- 
diction. Golf occupied the afternoon, 
and a dinner followed in the evening. 
At the dinner Mr. McGill was pre- 
sented a watch by the jobbers as a 
token of the jobbers’ friendship and 
esteem. Thirty telegrams from friends 
were also read. During the festivities 
Mr. McGill occupied a seat of honor 


under the shower bath. (Let some one 
else explain.) Among those who spon- 
sored the party and who were in at- 
tendance are: Joe Busch, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; N. G. Harvey, 
Illinois Electric Co.; H. P. Andrae 
and J. C. Schmidtbauer, Julius Andrae 
& Sons Co.; F. D. Phillips, Central 


‘Telephone & Electric Co.; A. J. Cole, 


The McGraw Co.; C. Scott Walker, 
The Varney Electrical Supply Co., 
B. B. Downs, St. Paul Electric Co., 
and N. G. Symonds, who succeeds Mr. 
McGill as district manager. 
* * & 

Get-Together Dinner Given 

By H. I. Sackett Company. 

W. L. Goodwin, assistant to the 
president of The Society for Electrical 
Development, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner given by the H. I. Sackett 
Electric Company at the Lafayette 
hotel, Buffalo, on the evening of June 
13. Mr. Goodwin discussed in detail 
the economic problems of the industry 
with special emphasis on the necessity 
for an understanding of the proper 
functions of jobber and dealer in their 
respective positions in the channel of 
distribution from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. Commenting on the talks given 
by manufacturers’ representatives at 
the dinner, Mr. Goodwin stated that 
he was particularly impressed with the 








From the above photo it would appear that everybody had a good time at the party 
given by a number of Westinghouse agent-jobbers for T. Julien McGill, who recently 
resigned as Chicago district manager for the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. From 
left to right these merrymakers are: Joe Busch, of the Westinghouse company; N. G. 
Harvey, Illinois Electric Co.; H. P. Andrae and J. C. Schmidtbauer, Julius Andrae & 
Sons Co.; F. D. Phillips, Central Telephone & Electric Co.; A. J. Cole, The McGraw 


Co.: &: 


Scott Walker, The Varney Electrical Supply Co., and N. G. Symonds, Mr. 


McGill’s successor. The gentleman, below, going through a few calisthenics, is B. B. 


Downs, St. Paul Electric Co. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The Columbus and 
bunch will please sit up and take notice. 
Here’s your old pal, “Gus” Schwenck, who 
used to hang around the Geo. McKeever 
Co. at Columbus and the Western Electric 


Co. at Cincinnati. You should see Gus in 
his private office now as sales manager of 
the Western Electric Co.’s5 new branch in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





fact that of the six manufacturers’ 
representatives who spoke, not one 
talked on his particular line. The key- 
note of all of the talks was policy— 
not merchandise. Other speakers at 
the Sackett dinner were Henry J. 
Popkin of Shapiro & Oronson, C. J. 
Cooper of Wise-McClung Mfg. Co., 
W. O. Roach, Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., 
H. E. Murphy of The Luminous Unit 
Co., R. P. Ingalls of the Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Co., and A. McLachlan, 
Square D Company. 
* * 


McClury-Carpenter Co. 
New Columbus Jobber 

The McClury-Carpenter Co. is a new 
electrical jobbing firm located at 89 
North Third street, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. D. McClury is president and gen- 
eral manager, and F. O. Carpenter, 
secretary and treasurer. 

* * * 

New Jobber 
In Brooklyn 

The Era Electrical Supply Corp., 
4618 New Utrecht avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was recently organized by 
Arthur Oberstein, Ralph Hankrow, 
and Elias D. Glickstein for the pur- 


pose of carrying on a wholesale elec- 
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A larger sales volume for 
the Jobber’s Salesman 


Your dealer’s over-the-counter 
goods must be useful, profitable, 
easily designated, and well adver- 
tised. 

His largest turn-over is in those 
articles which the public under- 
stands the use of, can afford to 
buy, know the names of, and have 
seen advertised. 

Your profit today lies in selling 
such products. 

That is why you will be interested 
in the Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten. Here 
is a handsome, four-color display 
container, which can set upon the 
dealers’ counters. It holds thirty 
pieces, 29 of them in cartons. 
Every device is a popular Hub- 
bell specialty. Te-Tap No. 1 is the 
Pull Socket Current Tap List No. 
3190; Te-Tap No. 2 is the com- 
position current tap with adapter 


socket, listed as 6700; and so on. 
There are four Te-Taps, each suit- 
able for a different part of the 
house. There are Te-Caps, former- 
ly known as multiple plugs, and a 
pull socket plug, Signalite, and 
cord connector. 

Some of these devices naturally 
sell faster than others—but we 
have provided for that by supply- 
ing five of one kind to one of an- 
other. The point is: The Hubbell 
Te-Tap-Ten sells more than one 
device to each customer, explains 
and illustrates the use of each spe- 
cialty, and gives the dealer a small 
but complete assortment, which 
enables him to take care of the 
demand without overstocking. 
Get in touch with us for the Job- 
bers’ Salesmen’s literature we have 
ready. 
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trical supply business. Mr. Oberstein, 
who has been in the electrical business 
for the past 18 years, is general man- 
ager of the new firm. 
* * * 
New Jobber 
In Cleveland 
The H. E. Supnik Electric Co. is 
the name of a new electrical jobber 
located at 742 West Superior avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * * 
Brazier Sales Manager 
Capital Electric Company 
E. E. Brazier, who has been in 
charge of the automotive sales depart- 
ment of the Capital Electric Co., Salt 
Lake City, has been promoted to the 
position of general sales manager. 
* * * 
Penn Electric 
Buys Building 
The Penn Electrical Engineering 
Co., Scranton, Pa., has purchased its 
own building at 517-521 Ash street. 
This move was affected, says the com- 
pany, to bring together the entire or- 
ganization, thus enabling them to ren- 
der better service to the trade. 
* * * 
Gilham-Schoen Co. 
Experiences Bad Fire 
The offices and warehouse of the 
Gilham-Schoen Electric Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., jobbers and Westinghouse dis- 








All right, old-timers, it’s your turn to 
sit up and take notice—here’s J. G. Pom- 
eroy of the J. G. Pomeroy Co. of Los An- 
geles. It’s but few of the old-timers in the 
central states and on the Pacific coast that 
do not know J. G. He is formerly of Chi- 
cago. Remember the old days, when Pom- 
eroy and J. H. McGill, of the McGill Mfg. 
Co., used to pal around together? That’s 
when things happened. Ask Nate Harvey 
if they didn’t—he has the mute evidence. 














Attention, jobbers! Just as an object- 
lesson or suggestion take a look at A. C. 
redbloom, credit manager for the West- 
ern Electric Co. of Chicago who has been 
traveling around the north central states 
since the first of the year jacking up cus- 
tomers who want to extend their notes or 
are inclined to take 60 or 90 days—or 
naybe more—to pay their bills. Mr. Fred- 
bloom says that it pays and he believes 
every jobber—at this particular time, espe- 
cially—should have a credit man on _ the 
road. 





tributors in that territory, were badly 
damaged by fire early in the morning 
of May 16. Although considerably in- 
convenienced, the company is carrying 
on business as usual. Most of the 
damage was covered by insurance. 
* * * 
Uplift League Holds 
Its Initial Outing 
The initial outing of the Uplift 
League of the Chicago office of the 
Western Electric Co. was held at 
Bluff Lake, Wis., on June 11 and 12. 
The purpose of the league is self-ex- 
planatory—plenty of uplifting is 
done. After several hours’ ride in 





motor cars the crowd arrived at its 
destination. George Wiley opened 
the meeting with an address on the 
High Cost of Oysters. The substance 
of his talk was: ‘Who gets all! the 
pearls?”” The indoor sports commit- 
tee held an active session until about 
one a. m. the first night, after which 
all went to bed. At four a. m. the 
committee on sleeping sickness got 
‘em all out again. One conspicuous 
guest was Eddie O'Donnell, who got 
his feet wet early in the evening and, 
on account of taking the advice of 





the executive committee as to bringing 
no extra clothing, he was forced to 
continue in this condition throughout 
the ceremonies. Tom Rider's gang, 
known as the “Alley Rats,” engaged 
Bill Weiss’ wrecking crew, the I’. O. 
F.’s, at baseball. The Alley Rats 
came out on the short end of the deal 
by a close score of 3 to 2. (Prob- 
ably was really three to two hundred. ) 
In a thrilling slide home on the seat 
of his pants Pat Lyons considerably 
injured his dignity. A_ wrestling 
match was to have been staged be- 
tween Harry Gump (110 Ib. class) 
and George Porter (somewhere be- 
tween 300 and 1000 lIbs.), but owing 
to George’s being delayed in the East, 
it was postponed. The procecds of 
the outing went to clothe the wild 
women of Borneo and Patagonia. The 
league will hold its second spasm in 
September. If anybody wants to know 
what this is all about, it is, seriously, 
to get the boys together. They sure 
got. 
* * * 

J. F. Buchanan, Jr., 
Recognizes Old Friend 

An interesting story is told by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger of John 
F. Buchanan, Jr., son of J. F. Buchan- 
an, of J. F. Buchanan & Co., 1715 



































It is plain to be seen that Art Church of 
Salt Lake City can do a lot of things be- 
sides being a crackerjack electrical spe- 
cialty salesman. Here he is seen serenad- 
ing the Mormon girls just outside of the 
Mormon tabernacle. We only hope that 
Mrs. Church doesn’t see this, for if she 
does—oh, boy, give him plenty of room to 
make an exit! Art says that, whatever 
success he has had at selling is due to his 
always carrying a sample. Good idea, fel- 
lows—better swipe it. 
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A Big Chance for Big Returns for 
Jobbers’ Salesmen 


The policy of merchandising meter service switches 
through the distributor and contractor is a made-to-order 
opportunity for the jobber’s salesmen. Standardization 
of entrance services through meters opens up a tremen- 
dous field of selling activity. Every new building and 
every installation with the old fashioned separate meter, 
service entrance switch and customer's fuse cut-out is an 
immediate prospect. 


Trumbull Meter Service 


Switches 
(Standardized Type) 


combine in one complete, compact unit an externally operated 
main entrance switch, main fuse cut-out, meter testing connections 
and the customer's fuse cut-out and encloses the meter terminal 
chamber and all conductors leading between the switch and 
meter. 


This standardized system is the result of years of investigation 
and experiment. It eliminates at one stroke all of the objection- 
able features of the old style mixed installation with its divided 
responsibility and lack of ultimate satisfaction to central station, 
electrical contractor and building owner or occupant. 


We have ready for you some interesting information. It will not 
take you long to understand the whole proposition thoroughly 
and it certainly will bolster up your fall and winter business vol- 
ume. Send for details today. 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


Plainville, Conn. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
114 Liberty St. Boston 40 S. Clinton St Philadelphia 595 Mission. St. 
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THE CONTRACTOR 
LIKES THEM 





They are 
easily put im 
place 

They are 
equipped 
with every 
convenience 
for rapid in- 
stallation in 
the way of 
numerou 


and proper 
size knock- 
outs, bott 
single and 


concentric. 
They have 
an unusual 
amount of 
room for 
wiring, either 
front or rear 
connections 
They are 
easily and 
efficiently 
ganged for 














No. 5850, Cutout in posi- 
tion open 


apartment installation 

Every part is standardized and inter 
changeable, and may be obtained from 
any number 
of easily ac- 
cessible 
sources. 

The distribu 
tion cut-out 
block may 
be located 
either on side 
wall or bot 
tom of box, 
using either 
a completely 
enclosed unit 
or sign re- 
ceptacle. 
They make 
up a neater, 
better ap- 
pearing job 
than the 
mixed instal- 

















lation. 

They mean 

more busi- Federal Sign Receptacles 
ness and in position in bottom 
more money of box, 
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Chestnut 


Buchanan 


Philadelphia. Mr. 
walking along the 


street, 
was 
street near the Broad street station, 
when he recognized an automobile he 


had 


Twenty-fourth 


a member of the 
Aero 


France by a peculiar dent in the radi- 


driven while 


Squadron in 


ator. The car is now used by Col. Rey- 
nolds of the First Division, Camp Dix, 
N. J. When Mr. Buchanan noticed the 
dent in the asked the 
chauffeur to look on the bottom of the 


radiator he 


steering gear. Doing so, the chauffeur 
found the initials “J. F. B.” just as 
they had been cut when the young man 
drove the car in France, leaving no 
doubt as to the identity of the car. It’s 
a small world, after all! 
* * # 
Keps Electric Company 
New Pittsburgh Jobber 
Keps Electrical Supply Co., 961 
Liberty avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
#25,000 to do a 


in electrical 


wholesale business 
supplies and electrical 
The officers of the 


company are: John Ehler, president ; 


household devices. 


E. J. Kelsky, vice-president and man- 
ager; I. Sigel, secretary, and M. W. 
Petre, treasurer. 
* * * 
Arnold & Long Electric Co. 
Incorporated for $500,000 
The Arnold & Long Electric Co., 








Why 
meaning W. J. 
(with hat and glasses), and C. N. Triplett, 
president of the Baltimore Gas Light Co., 


shouldn’t they smile?—“they,” 


Batchler, general manager 


Baltimore, Md. “Fine weather for fans,” 
opines C. N. “Yep, 94 in the shade and 
going like h—— for 95,” returns Batch. 
“When it comes to fan sales, I guess this 
weather makes us real mad—not. But, oh, 
boy, when it comes to work—that’s another 
thing.” 























H. Q. Foreman, treasurer of the Sibley- 
Pitman Electric Corporation, General 
Electric distributors in New York City, 
lays off golfing for a moment to face the 
photographer. One would naturally believe 
that the wrinkles in Mr. Foreman’s per- 
spiring brow are due to his worries over 
how he’s going to make all his dealers pony 
up within 30 days, but actually those 
creases are there because he’s wondering 
how he can improve his golf game. 





West Market 
which for 


Wichita, 
has 


133 
Kansas, 


street, 
many years 
been doing a wholesale electrical sup- 
ply business in Wichita and contingent 
territory, was incorporated in April 
for $500,000. The officers under the 
recent incorporation are: S. A. Long, 
president; H. W. Arnold, vice-pres- 
ident; A. C. Ray, treasurer; E. L. 
Cole, secretary, and R. L. Wood, sales 
manager. 

* * * 
New Specialty Jobber 
In Worcester, Mass. 

E. M. Fay Electric Co., 85 Foster 
street, Worcester, Mass., is a recently 
established company doing a whole- 
sale business in electrical household 
devices. The concern is capitalized 
for $100,000 and its officers are: E, 
M. Fay, president and treasurer; W. 
H. Stanton, secretary. 

* * * 
George D. and John P. Quinn 
Form Jobbing Concern 

The Quinn Electric Supply Co., 

125 West street, New York City, re- 


cently entered the ranks of electrical 
supply jobbers. The firm is com- 
posed of John P. Quinn, formerly 
sales manager for the Electric Supply 
& Equipment Co., Hartford, Mass., 
and George D. Quinn, formerly con- 
nected with the Tidewater Electric 
Co., Stanley & Patterson and the 
Manhattan Electric Supply Co. 
* * * 

Tafel Electric Company 
Increases Capital Stock 

Tafel Electric Co., 236 West Jef- 
ferson street, Louisville, Ky., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,- 
000 to $175,000. 


* * * 

Ringgold Goes Into 
Business for Himself 

S. E. Ringgold, formerly general 
sales manager of the Moock Electric 
Supply Co., Canton and Youngstown, 
Ohio, has entered the manufacturers’ 
agency business at 502 Ferris build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. He is covering 
Ohio, the western part of Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virginia and a part of Ken- 
tucky. He represents the Fernando C. 
Mesa Co., Irvington, N. J.; the Fed- 
eral Porcelain Co. of Carey, Ohio; the 
Magic Electric Co. of New York City 
and the Wm. Wurdack Electric Mfg. 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo., on its line of 
switch boxes. 








It isn’t bad form, you know, to stand in 
good with the manufacturers you repre- 


sent. It must have been with this in mind 
that Otto J. Kaberna. president of the 
Electrical Distributing Co., Chicago (on 
the left), invited W. J. Tonkin, assistant 
secretary of the Ansonia Electrical Co., 
Ansonia, Conn., out to his house for din- 
ner. Mr. Kaberna sees to it that Chicago 
is well supplied with Ansonia annunciators, 
le ls, buzzers, etc. 
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Mile, WIIRIE 


Super-Service Cord 
built Itke a Cord [ire 


Here at last is the practical flexible cord for portable 


electrical machinery. 


It cannot kink or curl, but always lies flat on the ground. 
It may be run through water and oil puddles without harm- 


ing the insulation. 


It may be pulled, jerked, and bent around sharp corners, 
without breaking the insulation or conductors. 

It may be dragged along a crushed stone roadway, or driven 
over by heavy trucks, without harm to the outer wall. 


Why? Because we have built its insu- 
lating wall just as they build Cord 
Tires. We use a 
| tire tread rubber 
compound — we 
put a strong cord 
braid inside — 
and we culcanize 
under tons of 
compression. 





This is not an ex- 
periment — it is 
an accomplished 
fact. For years we have planned and 
built, and tested and improved. 
Lengths of Super-Service Cord have 
been thrown into concrete mixers for 
32 hours, laid across roadways for 45 
days, bent, hammered, immersed in 
water, oil, acids and alkalis. 





Actual work in mills and factories has 
demonstrated its superiority. One in- 
ternationally known concern tells us 


Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y. 


that they had a length of Super- 
Service Cord in use on a floor scrubbing 
machine for more than two months— 
whereas the longest life recorded for 
any other cord was 10 days to 2 weeks! 
We make mining machine and mine lo- 
comotive gathering cables the same way, 
so you can see 

the margin of 

safety for you 

in this flexible 

cord. 

Do your custom- 

ers make scrub- 

bers, drills, 

riveters, paint- 

sprayers, weld- 

ing torches, soldering irons, stage lights, 
or noise machines, fans, portable blow- 
ers, auto tire air pumps, ete.? Do they 
use such machinery? Then get in touch 
with us today? Equip them with Su- 
per-Service Cord. It costs more, but 
lasts many times longer. 


Diamond Branch, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ee eengenen Cor peg 


Los Angeles 
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Old Bill Hits the Excuses 


He Tells a Story That Every Dealer Should Hear 


-" OBODY’S doing any busi- 
N ness in this town now,” 
Sam Hartley of the Alert 
Electric Co., was saying to Bill Spic- 
er. “You know we make most of our 
sales to wage earners. There isn’t a 
plant in this town that is running 
full time and some of them are shut 
down altogether. People simply won’t 
spend money under these considera- 
tions.”’ 

“Say, came back Old Bill. That’s 
one thing about Bill he’s always got 
a comeback. “I’ve been hearing that 
same old story now for a year. It 
makes me keep thinking of John Whit- 
comb and Sarah Brown back home.” 

“What about ’em?” says Sam Hart- 
ley. 

Bill always has a point to his stories 
and Sam thought there might be some- 
thing in this one that would give him 
an idea for getting business. He lit- 
tle expected what he was in for. 

“Now don’t get sore,’ says Bill. 
“I’m going to give you a good hard 
jolt but the way it looks to me every- 
body’s got to get a jolt before we 
start doing business the way we ought 
to.” 

“Of course I won't get sore. Why 
should I get sore at you, Bill?” 

“Well it was this way,” and Bill 
started in with his story. “Back in 
1893 John Whitcomb and Sarah 
Brown were going to get married. 
They were engaged and the wedding 
day was set when the business de- 
pression started and John lost his job. 
They talked it over and decided they'd 
better wait until times got better. So 
they postponed the wedding. 

“Of course, you don’t remember it, 
but we had three or four very bad 
years then. I’ve heard lots of the 
old timers tell about it. That just 
postponed that wedding till times got 
better. 

“Then John and Sarah talked 
things over and decided they'd ought 
to have at least enough money to keep 
them going for a few years even if 
John was out of work so they both 
went to work and began to save money. 
They figured that with children and 
sickness they’d need quite a little more 
than they would if they were both sin- 
gle. So they worked and _ saved. 


By J. E. BULLARD 


They'd gotten quite a little money 
saved up and were about ready to get 
married when along came a depression 
in 1900 and they both lost their jobs. 
“This time they lost some of their 
money in a bank failure and decided, 
they'd better start over again and put 
their money in a good safe place, say 
first mortgages on local real estate. 
These would give ’em good interest 
and safety, if they were careful to 
find out that the title was perfectly 
clear before they lent any money. 
“Well they'd just begun to put their 
money into real estate when the de- 
pression of 1903 came along and they 
were thrown out of work again. This 
meant another wait and though they 
were just about ready to marry in 
1907 that panic made them wait again. 
“By this time most of their old 
friends were married and had families 
of children. Lots of them seemed to be 
doing well too. In fact, some of the 
boys were getting most old enough 
to go to work. These other people had 
been out of work but they had man- 
aged to pull through somehow. But 
John and Sarah thought they’d better 








Here are the four “dignitaries” who were 
in charge of the electrical picnic recently 
held in Baltimore. We leave it to you—do 
they look dignified? From left to right 
are: Fred Spuck, Western Electric Co.; 
Harry Coleman, Southern Electric Co.; 
Jack Bowen, Lee Electric Co., and Sidney 
Greenfield, Western Electric Co. and chair- 
man of affairs—friendly enemies, all. 


wait just a little while longer. They 
had a pretty good nest egg already but 
it would take a few more years to 
make it big enough so it would be 
safe. . 

“Well by 1913 they had saved up 
so much money that the interest on it 
amounted to as much as they could 
earn. It looked safe enough to go and 
get married now. They’d been work- 
ing, and scrimping and saving for 
twenty years, there couldn’t be a very 
large family now and even if John 
was out of work for a long time, they'd 
be able to get along. So they went 
and got married. An what do you 
suppose happened in 1914?” 

“Give it up. I couldn’t guess?” 

“Well it seemed mighty strange to 
me. There those two people had been 
working and saving and putting their 
money into save investments. They'd 
bought real estate and put money out 
on first mortgages. The only money 
they'd lost was some they’d put in the 
savings bank. They’d made a good 
deal of money on some of their real 
estate. On all of it they had made 
a good deal more than the interest the 
savings bank was paying and besides 
the money was safer. I guess that is 
the reason why that slick salesman 
was able to put the deal over on them. 
They put more than half of all the 
money they'd gotten together in a 
wild cat scheme and lost it all.” 

“That’s a fine story,” agreed Sam, 
‘but I don’t see how it’s going to make 
business any better.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” says Bill. 
“Those two people had their minds 
so set on excuses, on reasons why 
they shouldn’t get married, that they 
kept putting it off for twenty years. 
They saw other people getting mar- 
ried and getting along all right, but 
that didn’t make any difference to 
them. All they could see was the rea- 
sons why they shouldn’t get married.” 

“Sure. I see that but where’s the 
kick?” 

“As I’ve been going around dur- 
ing the past year,” says Bill, “I’ve 
heard practically nothing but reasons 
and excuses why business can’t be 
done. Why, man, there are some peo- 
ple, who, if they acted the way they do 
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now and ran their business the way 
they are they couldn’t do business, that 
is any great volume of business, no 
matter how good times were. They’re 
not making the slightest effort to get 
it. They’re just scrimping and econo- 
mizing and waiting for better times. 
It looks to me as though some of ’em 
would be waiting for twenty years or 
more.” 

“Well how are you going to sell 
when everybody's out of work?” 

“T’ll answer that question by asking 
you another. How’s everybody going 
to be able to work, if you don’t start 
selling something so the factory’ll 
have orders to work on? Nobody can 
afford to manufacture goods now if 
they don’t know when they can sell 
them. Besides there are still a lot of 
people working in this country.” 

“That’s all right but they’re not 
buying.” 

“You see,” goes on Bill, “the trouble 
is that you and the people who ought 
to buy agree too well. They say they 
won't buy, and you say of course they 
wont buy. It’s just like John and 
Sarah. If, when John had told her 
back in 1893 that he’d lost his job 
and didn’t know when he would get 
that 
day 


work again, Sarah had told him 
she was sorry but the wedding 
was set and they'd get married and 
manage someway, they'd have gotten 
married. But they’d agreed to put it 
off and as a consequence they put it off 
twenty years. 

“When you agree with people and 
say of course they won't buy how can 
you expect them to buy? They’re just 
raturally going to put off buying just 
as long as they can. Maybe you'll get 
some of them in a state of mind where 
they'll put it off. for twenty years. 
Perhaps they won't buy at all.” 

“But we are trying to sell, Bill. 
You know that we are.” 

“Sam, most everybody is trying to 
sell about as hard as John and Sarah 


How 


many of these new home owners are 


were trying to get married. 


you getting after as hard as you can? 
They tell me that most half of the peo- 
ple in the United States are now liv- 
ing in their own homes. What a fine 
chance that is to sell house wiring, 
fixtures, and electrical appliances. 
I'll bet that at least half, probably 
three-quarters of the people right here 
in town who’ve bought new houses 
ain’t satisfied with the location of out- 
lets, the kind of fixtures they'd got 


and with the number of electric ap- 
pliances they've got. These are good 
prospects whether the times are good 
er not. They’re just simply going to 
spend money fixing up those houses. 
Are you fellows keeping after them 
and getting the business? How often 
do you have salesmen call on them and 
how often do you send them mail mat- 
ter?” 
“Oh! 
after that kind of business now. 
tried it and didn’t get enough to pay. 
Lots of that business can’t be got for 
2 good many years yet and the people 
You 


There isn’t any use going 
I've 


have their houses all paid for. 
know most of them have been buying 
on easy terms.” 

“Sure, you’re saving up that busi- 








The Salesman’s Prayer 
By L. E. Chance 


Commercial Electrical Supply Co. 


H! Look with a_ forgiving 
eye, we beseech thee, on the 
buyers who lie to us about the 


low prices our competitors give 
them. Strengthen. OH! Lord, the 
memory of those buyers who are 
always going to give us a good 
order next time come around. 
Lord, soften the hearts of the buy- 
ers who as they see a 
salesman come in, get as busy as 
a hen with one chicken, and keep 
us standing around two hours un- 
til our feet warp, and then buy 
as much as two dollars and sixty- 
five cents worth and want that 
billed out the first of next month. 
And, good Lord, curb our ten- 
dency to flirt with the married 
women; the single qnes don’t count, 
and besides they expect it. Teach 
us, we pray thee, not to complain 
at the roller towels that the multi- 
tude have used before we get there. 
Give us, Oh, Lord, digestions like 
alligators that we may well digest 
the stale bread and loin steaks cut 
from the neck where the yoke 
worked. Teach us -to be thankful 
for the stump water served us, and 
called coffee. Toughen our hides, 
that we may sleep soundly in hotel 
beds that are already inhabited. 
Lord, cause us to look with a 
charitable eye on our competitors 
who are a sorry lot, anyway. 
Soften the hearts of our employers, 
that they may render us what lit- 
tle commission is due us in full. 
Lord, teach our wives patience so 
they won’t expect our wages until 
we get them. Oh! Lord, we be- 
seech thee to overlook our absent 
mindedness when we get away 
from home and forget about being 
married and in conclusion, we beg 
thee when we have made our last 
trip please don’t send us below. 
We have had our part of that place 
here on earth. AMEN. 


me 


ag soon 

















ness just as John and Sarah did their 
money and you're likely to lose it as 


easy and as quick. If you fellows 
don’t start right in selling now, some- 
body whose selling and doing real 
selling is going to get that money that 
ought to be spent with you. Say, if 
you fellows could only get the money 
that’s being given to wild cat stock 
promoters you'd be doing a good busi- 
ness. Somebody's going to get the 
money people have to spend and it's 
going to be the concerns who go out 
and get it. This scrimping, economiz- 
ing and saving and waiting till bus- 
iness is better, just simply means that 
evervbody is losing business. There 
isn’t as much work for anybody and 
nobody can make as much money as 
they could if everybody got behind 
and pushed. If this keeps up long 
enough some young fellows are going 
to start make 
money than the old timers. 
“Everybody laughed at John and 
Sarah but the people who buy and sell 
are acting just like them now. They 
are agreeing that they'd better put off 


in business and more 


doing business for a little while long- 


er.” 





“Mystic Stove” Feature at 
Pageant of Progress 

A “Mystic Stove,” 
ful cooking achievements have aston- 
ished many will be a feature in the 
Electrical and Utilities section of the 
Pageant of Progress exposition to be 
held on the Municipal Pier, Chicago, 
July 30 to August 14. Cooking by 
magnetic induction is the way the in- 
ventor, C. H. Thordarson, explains it. 
Place an ordinary frying pan on a bit 
of tapestry table, and 
presto, enough heat is developed to do 
any sort of cooking. Put on a tea ket- 
tle and in a jiffy steam will start 
pouring out. full- 
fledged meal on this mystic table 
ham and eggs, biscuits coffee. 
While the kettle is boiling and the 
ham and eggs are cooking, you can 


whose wonder- 


covering a 


You can cook a 


and 


place your hand on the cloth covering 
the table and not a trace of heat will 
be felt while the cooking is in prog- 
There no elec- 
trical connections but 
soon as the frying pan or kettle touch 
the table, the ham and eggs begin to 
fry and the water to boil furiously. 
The mystic stove, or table, more prop- 
erly, will send heat right through ice 
and cook a meal for you. 


ress. are no wires, 


whatever, as 
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Why the Specialty Salesman? 


A Discussion of the Advantages of Specializing 


INALLY I succeeded in getting 
F Jim Stoddard to consider seri- 
ously my question as to what 
comparative value he placed on the 
electrical specialty salesman in the 
effectiveness of his work, as compared 
to the general jobber’s salesman; and 
seeing that the avalanche was coming, 
I adjusted myself comfortably in my 
chair in the expectancy of hearing an 
exhaustive discourse on the details of 
the question, both from the viewpoint 
of the dealer and of the manufactur- 
er. Jim was qualified in his practical 
experience to unloosen with the direct 
dope for both parties concerned, and 
here is what he said: 
“Mr. Specialty Man realizes that 
he must give first consideration to his 
for success in the 


dealers’ chances 


handling of the product; and_ the 
method of procedure that he adopts 
in ascertaining same is, first, consider- 
ation of the matter of volume that is 
obtainable through a certain type of 
dealer; secondly the character of the 
outlet, which will govern the potential 
business; considering the items of lo- 
cation, quality and quantity of cus- 
tomers and the advertising value of 
the particular firm relative to the win- 
dow space, their sales floor, and news- 
paper publicity. 

“The other day as I sat in an ad- 
joining office to a purchasing agent’s 
sanctum, I had the pleasure of over- 
hearing the conversation and sales 
talk by a special representative of one 
of our washing machine manufactur- 
ers. This salesman immediately se- 
cured the attention of the purchasing 
agent by giving him some vital facts 
of the general industry relative to the 
percentage of advertising allotted to 
different types of machines, the sales 
quotas figured by Babson as being 
possible in the different cities of the 
territory this year as compared to 
last. And from the foregoing general 
statements he launched into the requi- 
sites of consideration that are vital in 


determining the success of the electri- 


in Specialties 
By JAMES F. HALL 


cal washing machine department for 
the dealer today. He brought point- 
edly to the attention of the p. a. the 
necessity of giving first consideration 
to the matter of volume. Volume is 
directly dependent upon catering to 
the entire demands of the market, as to 
type of machine, and as to range of 
prices. 

“This salesman pointed out that 60 
per cent of the retail volume on wash- 
ing machine business today from their 
tactory was done on the cylinder type 
machine, and 40 per cent on the Dolly 
types. Hence he gave the p. a. little 
jolt by telling him he was missing 40 
per cent of the obtainable business by 
never having offered the public the 
latter types in his particular merchan- 


dising. He further enumerated that, 














“Chris” Litscher, president of the elec- 
trical jobbing company in Grand Rapids 
that bears his name, was caught just as he 
was cleaning up his desk preparatory to 
motoring over to his summer camp on Lake 
Michigan, where he and Ernie Quarfot and 
some more of the crowd are going to wash 
away business cares in the lake during the 
summer months. 


by giving the customers of his trade 
their choice in the matter of purchas- 
ing the metal cylinder, the wood cy]1- 
inder, the oscillating or the Dolly type, 
he was curtailing sales-resistance, to a 
minimum. 

“This salesman also stressed the 
value of the dealer connecting up with 
a manufacturing organization that was 
doing a great amount of advertising, 
and was sound enough financially 
so that the dealer could look to a se- 
cure business not for just a few months 
temporarily, but for years to come. 

“Now, said Stoddard, “to point 
the moral; this salesman put forth the 
effort to sell first the individual idea, 
then he went into the merits of me- 
chanical detail in his machines, and as 
the final wallop to his constructively 
arranged sales talk, he clinched with 
Mr. P. A. for a minimum carload or- 
der on his complete line, in which the 
p. a. showed his horse sense by as- 
senting. 

“The immediate question here is, 
does the jobber’s salesman with the 
thousand and one things imposed upon 
his time, ever feel that he can give his 
dealers an exhaustive presentation of 
any one article, and isn’t his lack of 
effectiveness for the hundred and one 
products of a hundred and one manu- 
facturers correspondingly lessened in 
the necessary diversity of his scattered 


interests ? 


“It seems to me,” continued Stod- 
dard, “that every jobber worthy of the 
name should be willing to put out at 
least one, and if possible two, specialty 
men on the specialty selling of wash- 
ing machines and vacuum cleaners. It 
certainly would pay him. The constant 
attention and the discrimination that 
a specialty man will give his appliance 
accounts will assure the jobber of the 
maximum volume attainable. And an- 
other point to be weighed as favorable 
to the specialty man is that the dealer 
who happens to be the best buyer of 
knobs and tubes, will not be mis- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Type C. E. 


Both the Reflector Bax 
and Plane are of solid, 
all white, glazed porce- 
lain. The bowl is of spe- 
cial white glass in Tus- 
ean design. Single chain 
hanger Type D. E. 
Three-chain hanger Type 
E. E. 

















Each Brascolite fixture is 


packed and 


shipped as a complete unit, ready for im- 
All Standard ceiling 
type Brascolites may be converted to single 
or three-chain suspension type by the ad- 
dition of standard chain hangers. 


mediate installation. 





Prepared to estimate on 
and produce materials of 
manufacture in 


Metal stampings. 
Porcelain enameling. 
Machining and Spinning. 


Brass and Aluminum 
Founding. 


Electro Plating and 
Polishing. 





—_ 


PATENTED ANO TRADE MaQk REGISTERED 


The Ideal Light for Every Purpose 


Stands Hard Usage 
in Shipping, in Stock 
and in Service 


Brascolite, artistically designed to harmonize with any 
decorative treatment, is so ruggedly constructed that loss 
from breakage—in shipping, or in stock, or in service, is 
practically eliminated. 


Every Electrical Jobber, Dealer or Contractor knows 
what this means by way of added profits to say nothing 
of the freedom from inconvenience and loss of time re- 
sulting from breakage of glassware or other parts of ordi- 
nary lighting fixtures. 


The Brascolite Bowl is made of special, heavy, pressed 
glass, tempered or annealed to withstand sudden changes 
of temperature and rough handling. The glass used is of 
low absorption and the scientific configuration of the 
bowl gives ideal diffusing qualities. 


Jobber’s salesmen have a decided advantage in Brasco- 
lite’s established reputation for efficiency and low main- 
tenance cost—a service that has made and is keeping it 
the largest selling lighting fixture in the world. 


You'll find it highly profitable to push Brascolites. Our 
Engineering Department will gladly make calculations or 
give helpful advice concerning any special requirements. 
Our catalogue No. 8 pictures and describes the Standard 
Brascolite line. May we send you a copy? 








Atlanta 


LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE ST: LOUIS BRASS MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 
New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Sales and Service 


Chicago Denver Detroit 
New Orleans Philadelphia 


Canadian Distributor: 
Northern Electric Company 


Montreal 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Kansas City 
Pittsburgh 
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The Future as I See It 


long ago, when the jobber’s salesman 
helped solve the core loss problem on 
transformers and this is but one 
of many such instances. We are here 
to stay, to progress, thrive and enjoy 
all the rewards of endeavor common 
to any group of business men who are 
on the forward path. . There is no 
question about it—the salesman who 
sticks to his job will realize his fond- 
est hopes.” 

“The 
quired or achieved a place in com- 
mercial industrial life 
denied him for many years,’ says 
George A. McKinlock, well known 
head of the Central Electric Co. of 
Chicago and 


jobber’s salesman has ac- 


and that was 


one of the country’s 
pioneer jobbers. “The jobbers in any 
line of like 
centers. From the jobbing centers are 
radiated lines that reach the most re- 
mote districts, and carried on these 


business are railroad 


lines is standardized merchandise at a 
minimum cost to the consumer. 


“The jobber’s salesman is one of 
the most important economic and _ in- 
Huential units in trade. Now that the 
man who never bought from the job- 
ber, but from the manufacturer, has 
been driven from his stand by the 
logic of the jobber’s position, it is no 
longer necessary to spend time tilting 
at the windmill. 


“It is the man whose motto is ‘I 


serve’ that will reach his ultimate 
goal and there is no reason why 


the electrical jobbers’ salesmen should 


not achieve success and become the 
captains of industry that are found 
elsewhere.” 

It is chiefly up to the man, be- 


Mr. MeKinlock. And when 


questioned upon the subject of mone- 


lieves 


tary rewards he candidly pointed to 
And this 
cannot be disputed for in the three 


his own financial success. 
weeks preceding this writing he gave 
as gifts to educational institutions 
sums aggregating an even million dol- 
lars. 

Each rule has its exceptions. “We 
occupy somewhat of a unique position 
as related to other electrical jobbers,” 
savs Walter Hoagland, sales manager 
of the Western Electric Co. of Chi- 
cago. “No one can dispute the oppor- 


(Continued from page 6) 


tunities in an organization like ours, 
yet in a way we are no different from 
others. Actions speak louder than 
words. Most of our men have been 
with us for years. They all seem 
happily situated and bear no forebod- 
ings or illusions as to the future. Our 
industry is too young and its breadth 
of possibilities too great to doubt the 
inevitable. 

“As a matter of fact it will be 
found that most of the heads of the 
jobbing houses of today started as 
salesmen when the future was not as 
bright as it is today.” 

It is plainly but a question of time 
and the man. The jobbing branch of 
the electrical industry is but 25 or 30 
vears old. Most of the jobbing houses 
of today were founded in the late ’90’s 
and their growth is nothing short of 
remarkable. In that time the economic 
position of the jobber has been firmly 


established. He represents an institu- 


tion that by test cannot be economical- 
ly or wisely dispensed with. , 


Up to this time, at least, it has been 
impossible for any house in this busi- 
ness not to grow and jobbers on all 
sides have frankly stated that the 
possibilities for their branch of en- 
deavor are too great to be estimated. 
The recent convention brought out 
of the 
enormous opportunities lying at our 


expression after expression 
very doors. 

A large percentage of those in the 
responsible positions in the jobbing 
branch of the electrical industry are 
comparatively young men. One only 
has to read of the new jobbing houses 
and manufacturers agencies being or- 
ganized everywhere to visual the pos- 
sibilities of the young man placing his 
bet on this institution—the commercial 
phase of the electrical business. And 
it so happens that most of the or- 
ganizers of these new concerns are 
former jobbers’ salesmen and _ sales 
managers. 

Day by day new uses are found for 
electricity, thus hourly illuminating 
the outlook for the jobber’s salesman. 
As was expressed by several execu- 
tives and salesmen interviewed, no in- 
dustry offers better possibilities for the 
electrical salesman to enter into busi- 
ness for himself. 


It is a pure case of business in- 
tegrity, faith and good management 
in the future. There is no_ better 
school of merchandising, selling, dis- 
tribution and commerce than the 
wholesale electrical house. In it the 
jobber’s salesman of today occupies 
the unique position of being able to 
learn much about many things. He 
becomes a specialist in everything: he 
is given every opportunity to learn of 
his many lines by each manufacturer 
lie represents. 

The jobber’s salesman is swiftly 
shaping and molding himself to fill the 
shoes of captains of industry of the 
future. Positions of influence are al- 
ways awaiting men with the breadth.of 
knowledge that the jobber’s salesman 
is empowered to obtain. That the 
electrical industry is furnishing men 
for the most important posts and posi- 
tions which the government and the 
business world have to offer was il- 
lustrated by Herbert Hoover's choos- 
ing an electrical man to become as- 
sistant secretary of commerce. Elec- 
trical men were called upon to check 
the German tide during the World 
War and electrical men will be called 
upon more and more to settle com- 
mercial and other questions as time 
presses on. 

But let’s cogitate for a moment up- 
on what the jobber’s salesman himself 
thinks of his industry and his future 
in it and what goal he is hoping to 
reach. 

“This 
opines one jobber’s salesman. It de- 
pends on the man and the co-operation 
and backing given him by the house 
and the men at the head of that house. 
When the incentive is there, we can 
always arrive. When it simmers down 


depends on two things,” 


to a matter of what a man can earn 
as a jobber’s salesman I think that, if 
hooked up with the right kind of peo- 
ple, he can make more money than 
the average salesman in other lines of 
sales effort. 

“I made my present connection in 
order to be with a growing house 
where I would have a chance to ex- 
pand myself. I have every confi- 
dence in the electrical industry and 
believe there are great possibilities for 
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Find Out About 
These Light-Selling Tools 


1. Foot-Candle Meter. Accurately 
measures light at the point where 
work is done. Enables the lighting 
salesman to compare actual intensi- 
ties with those found correct for the 
kind of work under consideration. 


“Illumination Design Data.” A 
euide to the planning of illumination 
for factories, offices, and public build- 
ings. Practically all the figuring has 
A little A-B- 
C arithmetic—refer to a few tables 


heen done in advance. 


ind you have the answer to your 


lighting problem. 


“What An Industrial Lighting 


Salesman Should Know.” A _ pocket 
book of valuable facts. 
1. “The Great Discovery.” A clinch- 


er to be left with the prospect. 


















NATIONAL 





Sell Lighting 


First, Last and Always 


First! Because it is frequently the first 
step in the sale of shades, reflectors, switches, 
wire, conduit, and other merchandise that 
has to be added to lamps to complete the 
lighting installation. 


Last! Because the installation that was 
up-to-date a few years ago may be inade- 
quate and in need of remodeling today. 


Always! Because lighting is the enter- 
ing wedge to new business, the most active 
creator of good will for the retailer, con- 
tractor-dealer and central station—the line 
to stick and the line to push. 


The demand for NATIONAL MAzpa lamps is firmly 
established. ‘The profit is certain. There is no invest- 
ment on the dealer’s part—no depreciation. And it is 
doubtful if there is any other line of merchandise in the 
electrical field that is backed up by a sales service so 
complete and effective. 


If you have not investigated the sales possibilities of 
the Foot-Candle Meter and the three booklets illustrated 
opposite, it will pay you to do so. NATIONAL 
LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company, 
166 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


\LAMPS 
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NOW READY! 


THE EMF 


ELECTRICAI 


A Complete Reference Book of th 








Dictionary—A Complete, Unbiased Trade Directory of Electrical and Allie 








For the first time in the history of things electrical here is a volume, comprising 
under one cover, the first complete record of the electrical industry. 


It embodies a classified directory of electrical and re- 
lated products and their manufacturers; an encyclopedia 
of current information about each branch of the industry 
and about all principal applications; and a modern, un- 
abridged electrical dictionary. This tremendous collec- 
tion of vital information is boiled down to essential facts 
and is arranged in alphabetical form for instant reference. 

The E M F ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK is a 1000- 
page volume that 1s indispensable to every man engaged in 
the industry and to every user of electrical service or 
equipment. 

It is not primarily a technical book, yet its technical 
accuracy will satisfy the engineer and scientist. 

Particularly for users of electrical equipment, service 
and supplies, is this book invaluable. Every single elec- 
trical product is clearly defined and alphabetically listed, 
and a complete list of the manufacturers added. This 
listing not only enables you to instantly find the nature, 
or uses, or types of over 3000 separate classes of products, 
but gives you the name and address of every manufac- 
turer. Asa time saver alone, this one feature will pay for 





the cost of the book many times over. Or if you oni 
know the trade name of a product you can quickly find thy 
name of the manufacturer. (There are some 5000 trad 
names listed.) Again, you can refer to the entries | 
manufacturer’s name (there are approximately 10),()00) 
these) and see what products are made, location of brane} 
offices and officers of each company. 


This trade information alone characterizes the | \\} 
ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK as the greatest working 
text reference book ever compiled for any industry and i. 
is the first publication of such information ever attempted) 
in the electrical field. Numerous other industries ha | 
trade directories or condensed catalogs, but the arrangegic 
ment in one continuous alphabetical section of a complet 
encyclopedia, dictionary and trade directory is absolutely 
unique and without parallel in the publishing field. The 
are no confusing sections or cross references. Every item : 
whether a definition, statistics on some field or applicatioufi.., 
a trade name, manufacturer’s name or what not, is inserted 
alphabetically. Thus the E M F ELECTRICAL YEAR 
BOOK is as simple to use as your telephone director) 


What It Contains 


Gives vital facts and figures (including history) Gives accurate engineering and commercial data Gives exhaustive statistics on house \ ng , 
of each branch of the industry, such as central on hundreds of electrical applications, such as electric power and lighting installation I 
station, electric railway, telephone, telegraph, industrial electric heating, e'ectric furnaces, cook- office and industrial plants. 
radio, manufacturing, mercantile, ete. ing, welding, electro-chemical processes, motor : 

drive, ete. Gives concise analysis of electrical. t 

Gives first statistical analysis of electrical mer- state and national codes, electric paten's 

chandising and contracting conditions. Gives complete list of all national electrical so- 
cieties and associations, with information regard- Gives definitions and references on « 

Gives current facts and figures on important ing functions, membership, officers, etc. tion rates and rate schedules. 
developments, such as railroad’ electrification, ; , 

- rt rio ve . shi 2] < j See { ‘ . > minent 1 
hydroelectric development, ship proptision, radio Gives a complete list of over 3000 separate and arate cat Gee os oll are iM ng 


telephony and telegraphy, illuminating engineer- 


ing, ete. 


distinct electrical and 


Gives up-to-date statistics on volume and value biased 
of production, also on all utilities and all princi- 
pal products, such as motors, generators, lamps, 
washing machines, heating devices, etc. 


Gives 
colleges, 


complete list 


Gives authentic modern definitions of several 
thousand electrical terms, many never heretofore : 
manufacturers showing 


defined. 
names refer. 
Gives information regarding approximately 
10,000 electrical and allied manufacturers with 


names of officers, location of branch and district 
offices and principal products made. 


related 
practical definition of each and a complete, un- 
list of manufacturers of each. 


with information 
trical libraries, periodicals, etc. 


Gives about 5000 trade names used by electrical 
products to 


Gives definitions of hundreds of new electrical 
products never before classified, with information 
as to their uses and types. 


products with a everyday use. 





Gives specifications and operating 4 
household electrical appliances. 
electrical schools and al | 
about each; also elec- Gives authentic information on produ: ts of “Hp 
electrical manufacturers. 1 


information as i! 
employees, etc., 


Gives such useful 
earnings, number of 
branch of industry. 





which trade 


Gives announcement of all prominent inulac Be 
turers regarding their products for conve ence” ‘ 
purchasers of electrical supplies and equ 


ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING CO., 53)\ 


HOWARD EHRLICH, President 


CHAS. W. FORBRICH, Vice President and Tr: isure! py, 
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stry A Modern, Authentic Electrical 7 
Allie products and their Manufacturers 





The Men Who Made It 


\ staff of the most prominent electrical authorities ever collaborating on a 


(On |) sie volume stand back of the E M F ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK. 

nd t| . ini hati : 
0 trad Examine this partial list of contributing editors—men who are acknowledged 
tact ilies in their respective fields. 
O00) EDITORIAL STAFF 

FRANK H. BERNHARD, Editor ! 

\TT, Associate Editor J. W. HANSON, Assistant Editor > 

EK \ MEHL, Assistant Editor I. JINDRA, Assistant Editor 1000 I ages —) x 12 Inches 
rking Contributing Editors Attractively Bound 

nd i ILCOX 38 ysics J SSSEY S)} , Electrical Engi- Te} >) 

\ .COX, Professor of Physics, Armour ARTHUR BESSEY SMITH, Elect! 

mpt haa vib a Technology, Chicago, Ill.—Mod- neer, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, Ill.— W eighs 6 I ounds 

me Theories of Electricity, Magnetism and Telephony and Telephone Service. 
sha Related Subjects. DONALD MeNICOL, Editor, Telegraph and * 
rrange CM. JANSKY, Professor of Electrical Engi- Telephone Age, New York City—Land Line rice 

oe neering. University of Wisconsin, Madison, and Cable Telegraphy. e 

nplet \ Characteristics of Electric and Mag- Cc. M. JANSKY, JR., Instructor in Radio and 

| etic Fields and Circuits—Electrical, Mag- Transient Electrical Phenomena, University e e 

olute \ ind Related Units, Measurements and of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.—Radio A Remarkable Compilation of 

“her nstruments. Communication. 2 , 

[he Er. H. FREEMAN, Professor of Electrical En- JOS. W. RICHARDS, Professor of Metallurgy, all Electrical Information 

item gineering, Armour Institute of Technology, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.; Secre- U a ) — 
ot] 1ll.—Generators and Motors. tary, American Electrochemical Society. p-to- ate and Alphabetically 
call FRANCIS C. CALDWELL, Professor of Elec- G. A. ROUSH, Associate Professor of Metal- A d 
iserted trical Engineering, Ohio State University, lurgy, Lehigh University; Editor of The Min- rrange ‘s 
VEAR Columbus, Ohio—Transformers, Converters eral Industry. 

nis or \. BUTTS, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy, . : 

r\ W. SEEGER, Electrical ee, The Lehigh University; Assistant Editor of The Gives to every man engaged in the in- 
i Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.— Mineral Industry. : 

Systems, Controllers and Control Joint Contributors on Electrochemistry and dustry, whether engineer, executive, 


v es Electrochemical Products. 
KENTISH-RANKIN, Editor, Industrial J. aA. CORCORAN, Publication Bureau, Gen- 
Chicago, Ill.—Steam and Other Fuel- eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Elec- 


operator, installer, user, merchant or stu- 
dent, a fund of useful and heretofore 


Burning Electric Power Plants and Their trical Merchandising. unavailable i i i 
ne information 
“quipment. D. G. PILKINGTON, Associate Editor, The . ° ° e on the industry, 
¢ agg B. GEAR, Assistant to the Vice-President, Jobber’s Salesman, Chicago, I1l.—Electrical its application, its products and the 
nwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill.— Jobbing. 


ransmission and Distribution. MONTFORD MORRISON, Consulting Engi- manufacturers. 


KEILY, Specialist in Public Utility neer, International X-Ray Corp., New York, 
ns Chicago, Ill.—Central Station N. Y.—X-Ray and Electrotherapeutic Appa- 
service ratus. 














BECK, Assistant Chief Engineer, Ohio H. A. HORNOR, Consulting Electrical Engi- > "Y Oa hs ms T > PTITR ~ Co 
Mansfield, Ohio—Development of neer, Buckingham Valley, Bucks County, ELECTRICAL TRADE Pl BLISHING CO 
Railways—Electric Railway Con- Pa.—Marine and Naval Applications of =9 y ack 2 naps _o— 
iquipment. Electricity—Electric Welding. 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
‘Tt. THORN, Assistant Engineer, Board of s Q. HAYES, Electrical Engineer, Westing- 


Traction, Gentlemen: 


Railway 


Chicago 
Electric 


ng Engineers, 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
-Equipment of 


i “rains. 
COMB, Assistant Engineer, Board of 
sing Engineers, Chicago Traction— 
Railway Tracks. 
KATTE, Chief Engineer, Electric 
New York Central Lines, New York 
_ Cit eam Railroad Electrification. 
v. R \VATH, Consulting Electrical and 
. ting Engineer, Berkeley, Calif.— 
Lighting and Illuminating Engineer- 


C.S. HO 








E NDERWOOD, Publicity Dept., Na- 
imp Works of General Electric Co., 
d, Ohio—Lighting Surveys. 










Pa.—Switchboards. 
B. E. 


BLANCHARD, Assistant Secretary, Un- 


derwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, Ill.—Wire 


and Wiring Devices 
Devices—Special 

F. E. McCALL, Sales 
hicle Co., Chicago, Il. 
Trucks. 

M. G. LLOYD, 
Standards, 
Codes. 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE, 
cago, Ill.—Electrical 
and Copyrights. 





Electrical 





Signals and Signaling 
Appliances. 

Engineer, Walker Ve- 
Electric Vehicles and 


Electrical Engineer, Bureau of 
Washington, D. 


C.—Electrical 


Patent 
Patents, 


Attorney, Chi- 
Trade-Marks 


5dW. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


yrer 


A. MERKEL, Secretary and General Manager 





Kindly enter "'* order for... ene 
copies of the E M F ELECTRICAL 
YEAR BOOK (first edition). Price $10. 

Payment will be made upon receipt of 
bill. 
Name 


Address 


City 


and State... 


Company ........ cola! ; 


Occupation  ........ 
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TRADE & "MARK. 


; “AMERICAN BRAND” 
WEATHERPROOF WIRE AND CABLES 


HAS NO EQUAL 


“AMERICAN 
BRAND” 


Weatherproof and 
Bare Copper Wire 
and Cables 


VI 


ECONOMY 














To Pay a Dollar Or So Less 
on the Purchase of Weather- 
proot Wire May Seem Like 
Economy, But It Is More 
Often Extravagance. Weath- 
erproof Wire Which Costs 
Less to Buy Often Costs 
More to Use. The Best Econ- 
omy Is To Buy SUPERIOR 
“AMERICAN BRAND” 
Weatherproof Wire in the 
First Place. 


Meets All the Requirements 
of the National Electric Code 
Standard, and Has Never 
Been Known to Fail Under 
\ny Test. 


Jobbers’ salesmen should 
send for samples of “Amer- 
ican Brand” wires and con- 
zince themselves. 


American Insulated 


Wire & Cable Co. 


CHICAGO 











“AMERICAN BRAND® 





§ WEATHERPROOF WIRE AND CABLES 
HAS NO EQUAL 





steady advancement. This business 
is just like the movie business. When 
motion pictures first came out every- 
one who had a storeroom opened a 
movie theatre; then along came the 
500-seat house and the _hole-in-the- 
wall show passed away; then the 1000- 
seat house obliterated the 500-seat 
place and now palatial showplaces of 
the cinematographic art having 3000 
to 4000—and even 5000 seats—are not 
uncommon. The electrical supply job- 
ber is just like the movies. It will be a 
survival of the fittest and the surviver 
will enjoy ample and just compensa- 
tion. 

“We are parties to one of the 
world’s greatest industries. If a man 
establishes himself with his customers 
he will have an income increasing 
more rapidly every year and finally 
he will strike the golden opportunity 
to go in for himself. My candid view 
of the subject is that personality and 
service with the right kind of backing 
is bound to make any man win out. 
If I could have 10 straight years such 
as last year I could retire. That 
doesn’t look as though we cannot 
make a decent living. And even 
though 1920 is gone, better things are 
in store for us than we had ever hoped 
for. I think, in conclusion, that from 
a salesman’s standpoint no field is 
more lucrative than the electrical.”’ 

Then, too, we hear from a jobber’s 
salesman who says that the chief ex- 
cuse that he offers for being in the 
electrical supply business is that 
it is the cleanest cut game in all in- 
dustry. He thinks the chances are 
good for several reasons, principally 
because there are so many phases to 
it. One can choose from so many lines 

motors, appliances, supplies, ete.— 
and if one cannot find one’s niche in 
eny one branch one can go into a 
zeneral line. 

“Absolutely, I am going to make 
ihis my life’s job,” he says. “Why 
say, if central stations would only 
quit this renewal stunt I could live on 
my lamp sales alone. The farther I 
get into it the better I like it. Yes, 
I have heard that clothing salesmen 
and some others are higher paid but 
! can make a comfortable living at my 
job and am interested and happy. 
Those latter things are all we are 
really after in life, anyway. I am 
confident that in the long run I can do 
better here than anywhere else. 





“IT think that the goal of the ma- 


jority of jobbers’ salesmen is the 
same as my own—the going into busi- 
ness for oneself. There is no better 
school to be found than the jobbing 
business in which to acquire a com- 
mercial education and prepare your- 
self to head a business of your own. 
This isn’t a fly-by-night, speculative 
business and I’m. going to stick by it 
Lecause I know I’m building my house 
on rock and not sand.” 

And a _ jobber’s salesman who 
jumped to success at selling overnight 
by changing his job from a repairman 
to salesman gives us the following en- 
lightenment: 

“The ‘goal’ of any jobber’s sales- 
man should be that which would en- 
able him to enter (if the opportunity 
happened to present itself) into con- 
ducting the business, in any branch 
at which he has been training himself, 
to become efficient, 100 per cent, if 
such a degree is possible, and though 
he never actually conducts that busi- 
ness under his own name, he will, 
however, be of vast value to any or- 
ganization and he will receive com- 
pensation to as full a measure as 
though he actually owned the business. 

“Personally, I like the electrical 
business because of its vast importance 
in every phase of our present and 
future convenience and welfare, and 
those of us, who come in constant con- 
tact with the unlimited uses to which 
electricity and its several thousand 
appliances are being put at present, 
can realize to at least a fair degree 
what the future will give to the world 
in this greatest of all industries, the 
electrical. 

“T believe there is no business that 
calls for the vast amount of detail and 
knowledge that the electrical indus- 
try demands and not one of us can 
consume one bit too much of that 
knowledge if we desire to become and 
stay efficient and I am positive we 
all agree that it is a school of con- 
tinual study and a most interesting 
profession to pursue.” 

With consistent promptitude the 
salesmen of one jobber in particular 
condensed their replies to the ques- 
tion—‘‘What is your goal, your pur- 
pose in your business life?” 

All were unanimous in stating that 
the jobbing branch of industry of- 
fered a wonderful field for general 
knowledge and solid experience. Log- 
ically this experience enabled a man 
to find scme particular branch of the 
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Good Workmen 
Appreciate Good Wire 


While wire is very much alike in outside 
appearance, differences in quality of 
manufacture are well known to the 
workman who is responsible for a satis- 
factory installation. 





The thirty year old reputation of 
PARANITE for highest quality of 
materials and manufacture is based 
upon countless individual opinions 
formed from performance experience. 


Sell the contractor the wire that he 
and his men take pride in using— 


F's PAR ANITE ws niu 


= 
— 
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Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 


Chicago Office: 210 So. Desplaines St. 
New York Office: Thomas & Betts Co., 63 Vesey St. 


Factory and General Office: Jonesboro, Indiana 
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Only 2% 
Replacements 
Per Annum 


for All Causes 


That’s one record of 
Hemingray Glass Insula- 
tors. 


It is but one of many facts 
which a questionnaire to 
Hemingray users brought 
out. Hemingray Glass In- 
sulators have a long and 
successful record of service 
on Medium Voltage Power 
Lines ranging from 6 600 to 
33,000 volts. This record 
covering a period of more 
than 25 years is the best pos- 
sible proof of their practical 
efficiency. 


Bulletin No. 1 tells in de- 
tail the many advantages of 
Glass Insulators. Upon re- 
quest a copy will be 
promptly forwarded. 


HEMINGRAY GLASS 
COMPANY 


MUNCIE, INDIANA, 


U.S. A. 








electrical field which had a fascinat- 
ing attraction for him: 

“As a jobber’s salesman, I am do- 
ing my work as conscientiously as I 
know how, but with the privilege ex- 
tended to all men of looking after his 
own future. It is my intention—in 
fact, my practice—to interest myself 
in each specialty carried by the house, 
and when I find a line I like and can 
sell, 1 am going to make myself so 
valuable in that line that I will at- 
tract, with the sales in my territory, 
the attention of the manufacturer to 
such an extent that some day he is 
going to want me to represent him as 
a branch office manager or direct rep- 
resentative and then my goal is 
reached.” 

Contact with electrical dealers has 
put another thought, another aim in 
their ambitions: 

“As a jobber’s salesman, covering a 
large territory I find the time and the 
opportunity to familiarize myself with 
the problems of the dealer and to 
weigh these problems with the town 
each contractor is in and thus I am 
able to determine from the data 
gathered, what healthy problems which 
make for more business, should be, 
and how to meet them. Some day the 
opportunity is going to come to me to 
establish myself as an electrical con- 
tractor, and when that comes, with the 
knowledge gained from being a job- 
ber’s salesman I can choose the loca- 
tien and the town with the confidence 
that I have acquired sound business 
intelligence.” 

Others there are who seek opportu- 
nity at their own door: 

“There are a great many men who 
travel the world in search of love and 
adventure only to find upon their re- 
turn from a bitter, disappointing trip 
that their desires were living next 
door in a sober little cottage all the 
time, and so it is with business. 

“T am going to let the other fellow 
watch for opportunities outside his 
own firm but all’ the time I am going 
to try to do my work a little better 
than it has ever been done before. I 
am going to know my line so that the 
dealer visiting the house will praise 
niy work and finally I am going to let 
the president understand that I will 
remain with him but not always in the 
capacity ef a salesman; that some day 
I want to be one of his executives. I 
firmly believe that if I carry out this 
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SOCKETS 


can be supplied with permanently attached luminous pendants. 
Shey are not subject to removal or theft. 


Particulary’ adaptable for hotels where lighting” 


systems are unfamiliax 









HARTFORD, CONN., 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO 
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purpose I will find the goal whic! 
ethers will seek in foreign fields.” 

These examples give some idea 0' 

what the jobber’s salesman is thinking 

There Are about as he “Totes” his grip fron 


towr to town. Just so long as w 











have men in the trenches of busines 


with these thoughts running throug! 


’ e 9 
BACKS their minds; with these ambitions t: 
-| spur them on just so long will th 


electrical industry continue to main 
tain the high position which it holds 
in the work of business today. 


for the A [A A satisfied, happy and contented 


. . : , : sales organization is the basis of suc 
ra ra [A none in any mercantile institution 
Should the jobber and manufacturer 
that push the sale of : combine this prime requisite with tli 
desires and hopes of the salesman thx 
- | suecess and goal of both institution 
and individual are assured. Stifle th 
| hope that springs eternal in the breas| 
HK I] of the average ambitious salesman and 
u man | the light illuminating the way to prog 

ress is snuffed out. 
It will be but a short time until gas 


Floor QO ] is a thing of the past; our great rail 
roads will be electrified from starting 


point to terminus; all cooking and 
neating will be done by electricity. 
These and many other things are as 
“ | inevitable as the day of final account 
ing at the judgment seat. It is safe 
to predict that this millenium will oc 
cur within the lifetime of the average 
jobber’s salesman and every “Bill 
{.angdon” who lays a strong founda 
tion today cannot fail to realize his 
fondest ambitions, be they wealth, 
happiness or position—or all com- 


bined. 

















Adds Two Departments 
Harry I. Wood Electric Co., Louis 


ri “6 r 
hii ge ane of — THICK ville, Ky., has added two new depart 
LEAD” Souvenir Pencils and ments, one farm lighting and th« 
a copy of our Catalog 33-JS. other appliance, both of which are in 


charge of R. C. Bryce. Not only 
will the “Universal” light plant be 
_ exploited but much attention will be 
given to the installation of units of 
the semi-Diesel type for larger 
municipal requirements. The com- 
pany contemplates extending its pres- 
ent territory of Kentucky, Tennessee 
and southern Indiana. 











Steel City C Ghectr1e Ca 


1207-1223 Columbus Avenue , Issues Summer Bulletin 
PITT | Independent Electrical Supply Co., 
SBURG, PA. | 59 Warren street, New York City, has 


just issued its summer, 1921, Bulletin 
No. 122, covering its general line of 
supplies. . 
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‘HE Josper’s SALESMAN is the only 
_~ publication devoted exclusively to the 
jobber’s salesman—it is your publication. 


_ It is a clearing house, for the exchang- 
ing of ideas and selling helps between 
salesmen. 


We think this live, snappy, interesting, 
helpful magazine is worth $1.00 of any- 
body’s money—don’t youP 


Send your answer on the coupon below. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 
THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please enter my subscription to THE: JOBBER’S SALESMAN 
for one year. I am enclosing $1.00 in full payment. (Canadian 
Rate, $2.00.) 


NR i i 1B ie a 
Home Address .......... : 
City and State 


Name of Company . 
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MISTER 
SALESMAN: 


As far as we know, the complaints against 
Duncan Meters are very few and far between. 
If, perchance, you should hear an unkind word 
uttered against them, you can depend upon its 
source being someone who has never used them. 
To try Duncan Meters in service simply means 
converting the “Doubting Thomases”; there- 
fore, to successfully spread Duncan Meterism, 
do not be backward about passing out samples 
to the appreciative ones in the crowd. 


Duncan Meters satisfy—and we are the 
Company behind that product. 


> ag 
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KILOWATT HOURS Xe 











Duncan Electric Mfg. Co. 


La Fayette, Indiana 











The Sale Behind the Orde: 
(Continued from page 10) 


In any event, that order opens the wa, 
to the possible sale of panel boards 
junction boxes, and so on. It’s cer 
tainly surprising how much busines 
there is that can be dug out by lookin, 
for the sale behind the order. 

“Some salesmen are very lax in fo! 
lowing their orders through to the pos 


sible sales in the background. To go 


outside our own field for an illustra 
tion, they can take an order for . 
quantity of bricks and let it go at that 
They neglect, though, to visualize th 
completed building and to try and 
make sales of the other things in their 
line that will be needed to make it 
complete. 

“A salesman profits tremendously, 
too, through knowing his fellow tray 
eling men and getting leads from them. 
Let us suppose, for illustration, that a 
belting salesman remarks that he has 


just sold the X. Y. Z. Manufacturing 


Co. a $2000 belt. A bit of interest 
and a few questions by Mr. Jobber’s 
Salesman brings out the fact that the 
belt is to drive a generator and takes 
its power from a steam plant. Such 
facts speak volumes about the need for 
electrical equipment or additions to 
the present layout. 

“Suppose, again, that an oil sales- 
man mentions a sale of lubricating oil 
that he has just made. A few ques- 
tions about that sale will disclose 
whether the plant that bought the oil 
uses electrical drive, or doesn’t. And a 
cracking good prospect for the sale of 
things electrical may thus be discov- 
ered. 

“The true salesman, as I see it, is the 
one who has a nose for news about the 
sales that are not obvious—anybody 
can sell in response to an inquiry. I 
think, too, that a salesman hurts him- 
self by offering alibis for not having 
sold this or that prospect; it’s better 
for him to say frankly that he has not 
yet discovered a way to make that sale. 
That is good psychology—he suggests 
to himself that he will find a way some 
day; also, he thus merits the helpful 
suggestions of others who are in a po- 
sition to help him. Whereas, alibis 
only invite criticism and contempt.” 





Increases Capital Stock 
The Smith-Perry Electric Co. of 
Dallas, Texas, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $100,000. 
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The Dark Past of Lighting 


(Continued from page 11) 


The high-brows don’t seem to agree 
as to whom to award the Carnegie 
medal for inventing the candle. Some 
say the ancient Phoenecians did it, but 
there’s no proof. Anyway the candle is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Bible, al- 
though again there’s some doubt as to 
whether the reference is to candles as 
we understand the meaning of the 
word. However, the candle is un- 
doubtedly of quite ancient beginning, 
and it is actual history that the city of 
Constantinople was brightly lighted 
with candles on a Christmas night 
during the reign of Constantine. 

The candle is still the universal illu- 
minant, used in every corner of the 
globe, and more candles are required 
nowadays to fill the demand than in 
the days when the lantern was hoisted 
into the steeple of Old North Church 
and Paul Revere staged his night rid- 
ing stunt. 

Candles have been made by dipping 
the wick in hot wax or grease, by 
molding, by pressing or by drawing. 
Candles of tallow, spermacetti, bees- 
wax and bay-berry have commonly 
given way to the paraffin candle. The 
paraffin candle, containing a small pro- 
portion of stearin and embodying a 
braided cotton wick, burns evenly and 
without need of trimming and withal 
odorlessly, which is more than can be 
said for candles of earlier times. 


Modern Oil Lamps 

Oil lamps, filled with whale oil or 
other oils, excepting kerosene, became 
popular in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and were certainly a great im- 
provement over previous illuminants. 
Indeed, the whole development of arti- 
ficial lighting has advanced further in 
the last hundred years than in all of 
the previous untold thousands of years. 
In fact, effective artificial lighting is 
one of the results of the present scien- 
tific age. 

It is of interest to know that Ben 
Franklin, who did much for the world 
in so many different ways, had a hand 
in lighting development. He perfected 
the Franklin burner, a device for using 
two wicks in an oil lamp, which con- 
siderably increased the efficiency of the 
oil lamp of his day, and, as he be- 





lieved his invention was something 
which the world should have immedi- 
ately and at the lowest cost, he refused 
to patent it and thus derive the for- 
tune that would surely have followed, 
for the improvement was quickly 
adopted here and abroad. 

Kerosene was not. available at low 
cost until the opening of the Pennsyl- 
vania wells in 1859, but within the 
following ten or fifteen years the kero- 
sene lamp, with which we are all fa- 
miliar, had become very common, dis- 
placing almost entirely the previous 
types of oil lamps. 


Gas as an Illuminant 

The first practical use of gas for 
lighting was not the burning of natural 
gas as one might expect, but gas was 
made from the heating of coal in a re- 
tort, from which it was collected and 
piped. The practical application was 
made by William Murdock in England 
just prior to 1800. London was the 
first city to be thus lighted, and other 
cities in England soon followed suit. 

At first no burner was used. The 
gas was merely piped and ignited at 
the end of the pipe. Then, the end of 
the pipe was pinched together, and 
finally burners of one kind or another 
were devised. The manufacture of gas 
was gradually improved to provide 
better illuminating qualities; the gas 
meter was invented; means for keep- 
ing the pressure constant were brought 
out, and at last the Welsbach mantle 
came into being and went through 
many refinements until we have today 
a very serviceable mantle, which has 
immensely increased the efficiency of 
the gas lamp. 

Even though we are firm believers 
in everything electrical, we ought to 
take off our hats to our gas lighting 
brethren—they have accomplished a 
heap in the way of lighting progress, 
for which they are entitled to a lot of 
credit. 

Electricity Gets On the Job 

Back in 1800, Humphrey Davy suc- 
ceeded in producing an arc between 
points of carbon, obtaining the “juice” 
from a whole army of wet batteries of 
an elementary type. The next great 
need was for a more practical means 





of producing electrical energy, which 
problem did not meet even a partial 
solution until the advent of the 
Gramme dynamo about 1870. 

The credit for really bringing the 
arc lamp out of the experimental stage 
and perfecting means for generating 
energy for it belongs to a living Amer- 
ican, Charles Brush, who first lighted 
the public square in Cleveland with 
are lamps. 

Many improvements in are lamps 
have been made since, notably the in- 
closing of the arc, the introduction of 
the “flame are” and finally the magne- 
tite arc. And with these later lighting 
developments should be mentioned the 
mercury lamps developed by 
Cooper-Hewitt, the quartz tube and 
the Moore nitrogen tube light. 

But, just as the application of the 
arc lamp required the building of a 
generator, so it was that the incandes- 
cent lamp did not come into real use 
until after Edison designed and built 
his bi-polar dynamo, the forerunner of 
all modern dynamo-electric machines. 


arc 


The development of electrical gen- 
erating machinery and of electrical 
distribution was very rapid, but the 
incandescent lamp remained practical- 
ly unchanged until 1906, when the 
Gem or “metallized filament” carbon 
lamp was introduced, and the first 
tungsten filament appeared on the 
market simultaneously, displacing the 
almost equally new tantalum filament 
lamp. It was like the bursting of a 
dam; lighting developments which had 
moved so slowly, suddenly went for- 
ward with a rush, as though to make 
up for lost time. 

MAZDA lamps were offered to the 
public in 1907, and these lamps con- 
tained filaments of pressed tungsten, 
which were extremely brittle, resulting 
in a most fragile lamp. It was not 
until 1911 that drawn-wire tungsten 
filaments were employed, and there is 
a stirring romance packed in those 
years of ceaseless endeavor to produce 
ductile tungsten and draw it into a 
wire fine enough for a lamp filament. 

This and other refinements had, by 
1913, resulted in the production of 
lamps possessing an efficiency of one 
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Milwaukee’s Greatest 


Electric Exposition 








Auditorium— October 25 to 31 


Here’s the chance you’ve been waiting 
for! “Electricity is cheap in Milwaukee’ — 
and electrical products of merit find a ready 
sale. 


Even at this early date, over 100 of the 
available 156 booths at Milwaukee’s Greatest 
Electric Exposition, have positively been 
sold. Speed! Action! Note the unusual 
features scheduled—then write for further 
particulars ! 





FEATURES: 
Exhibition Electric Grill. 


Electric Laundry (In operation ).' 
$15,000 Model Electrical Home. 
History of Lighting. 

Color Lighting in the Home. 





The Electric Exposition 


—directed by The Milwaukee Journal 


—for the Milwaukee Electrical Con- 
tractor and Dealers’ Association. 


— if interested, write to P. C. Boole, 
Chairman, Exposition Committee, 
144 Second Street, Milwaukee, or 
The Milwaukee Journal. 

















candle power for each watt consumed, 
or three times the efficiency of even 
the best of carbon lamps. 

With further and quite recent in- 
candescent lamp progress, it is as- 
sumed, we are all conversant; the 


MAZDA C or gas-filled lamp, MAZ- 


| DA Daylight lamps, White MAZDA 


| lamps, ete. 


| age family about $22 a year, 


What Lighting Used to Cost and 
What it Costs Now 


Let’s go back a century, since which 
time pretty nearly everything in crea- 


| tion, except light, has gone sky-hoot- 


ing in cost. 

A hundred years back, your great 
grandmother and mine burned sperm 
oil and candles. Light cost the aver- 
Sev- 


| enty-five years ago kerosene was king, 








and light costs still averaged around 
$22 a year, but people were getting 
double the light of the previous gener- 
ation. And twenty-five years later, 
when gas lights were common, the 


| quantity of light used had again been 


doubled, and the cost was now about 
$30 per year. Today, the average 
home which is electrically lighted en- 
joys something like six times the best 
light available twenty-five years ago, 
or eighteen times as much light as our 
early Presidents had, and we get all 
this for considerably less in actual 
dollars and cents than our great grand- 
parents paid for their meager illumina- 


| tion. 


The seven wonders of the world all 
lumped into one are pale in compari- 
son with this achievement, which is all 
due to the remarkable progress we 


have made in the production of more 


efficient ways and means of producing 
illumination. 

And still, we are far from the ideal 
in transforming electrical energy into 
illumination! The MAZDA C lamp, 
best of our practical illuminants, is but 
five per cent efficient in turning elec- 
tricity into light. 

What the illumination of the future 
will be, is still a closed book, but it is 
absolutely certain that progress will 
not slacken. We know that we have 
not yet begun to approach the limits. 
Like Columbus when he discovered 
America, we have penetrated but a 
little way into the science of illumina- 
tion. We can no more foresee the 
lighting wonders of the future than 
Columbus could visualize the America 
of today. 
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Get Ready for Better Business 





NE of the leading economic statisti- 

‘al services—the Brookmire—has 

just gone clearly on record as pre- 

dicting that while times will be hard for 

the rest of the year, business “will have 

reached the turning point and be making 

gradual im provement some months before 

the present year closes.” They urge their 

clients “to be getting ready for better 
things.” 


As business begins the gradual upward 
swing, a new general catalogue will be 
vour strongest aid in backing up your 
salesmen’s calls. And fortunately an up- 
to-date catalogue is the very thing which 
will do most to hold down your cost of sell- 
ing supplies while the “hard going” con- 
tinues. 


Your salesmen have been working mighty hard, and 
have been picking up orders here and there. But 
it has been costing so much to get these orders 
that many jobbers have felt reluctantly compelled 
to reduce traveling expense. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that the longer you make the inter- 
vals between your salesmen’s calls, the more you 
need an up-to-date catalogue with the buyers be- 
tween calls. Such a catalogue will be a display 
room of your entire line in each buyer’s office 
every day in the week—and twenty-four hours a 
day. 


Incidentally all of the orders that you receive 
from your “catalogue salesmen”’ are mail orders— 
the most profitable orders you receive because 
they cost the least to sell. 


By taking action now you can have a Donnelley- 
made catalogue at work throughout your territory 
about the first of the year. There will be no pay- 
ment to make under the Donnelley terms until the 
work is far toward completion, and the bulk of the 
cost will not be payable until after January first. 


You cannot wait until the first of the year and then 
get a new catalogue “off the shelf’. Send for a 
Donnelley layout man now. A couple of days’ 
time will put the whole load on our shoulders. 





A DONNELLEY CATALOGUE 


HERE probably isn't a user of 
electrical supplies in the United 
States or Canada who does not 


buy with the friendly aid of Donnel- 
ley-made supply catalogues. 


The whole electrical supply industry 
is familiar with them through many 
years of continuous SETVICE. 

When you send out a new Donnelley 
catalogue to your trade, it is send- 
ing out an old friend with the very 
latest news and all ready to go to 
work. 

We can enable you to issue a_ thor- 
oughly high-grade catalogue more 
é asily more ¢ ficiently, more eco- 
nomically, and more rapidly than a 
catalogue of equal quality could be 
issued in any other way. 


R. R. Donnelley @ Sons Company 


Jobbers’ Catalogue Headquarters 


731 Plymouth Court 





CHICAGO 
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The 
best 
electric 
iron 
being 
made 
today 











™Quality Hand Iron 
a 





Costs more to produce than any other iron, and it gives a 
service accordingly—it is beautiful beyond description. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5618 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, IIl. 
30 Years Making Quality Froducts 
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Easier! Better! 

Quicker and eas- Threads sharp 
ier to install, quicker and true, with 
and easier to. sell. just enough 
Reaches the job enamel to pre- 
ready to use—pat- vent rust. P. S. 
ented Thread Pro- assures a better 
tector assures clean job always— 
threads. sells better, too. 
ENAMELE D 
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E. C. Graham 
(Continued from page 21) 


DuPerow like most others then hung 
on the edge of financial ruin for a 
long time. 

It has been said by those who can 
hark back to those early days, that 
Mr. Graham’s connection with the firm 
was the sole reason for its obtaining 
credit from manufacturers. His busi- 
ness integrity and sound reasoning 
even at that early day in his life 
formed the basis on which his firm ac- 
quired its stock—a sure criterion that 
character is the basis of credit. 

Things drifted along slowly until 
the National Electrical Supply Co. 
was organized with a capital of $25,- 
000 and with Mr. Graham as secre- 
tary and “general manager. Within a 
year he was made president in which 
position he received a “salary” of 
$125 a month out of which he paid for 
the $1000 block of stock that had been 
set aside for him. 

The firm then did an annual busi- 
ness of about $100,000 but it grew 
rapidly as did Mr. Graham’s finan- 
cial position. Since the company was 
organized the capital has been in- 
creased three times. 

“There were trying times in the 
progress of the business,” says Mr. 
Graham, “but the worst of all was 
when the company got too large for 
me to keep track of details and yet 
not big enough to have an organiza- 
tion.” 

“My policy in conducting this Lusi- 
ness,” further asserts Mr. Graham, 
“is to live and let live. I believe a 
man can build up an organization and 
a better business by increasing his 
own efficiency rather than by trying to 
remedy the faults of other concerns. 

“T like to make my department 
managers feel their responsibility and 
hold them down for results. I put 
them on their own initiative and 
never give orders. It is much easier 
to get things done by making re- 
quests than by giving orders. 

“T hold regular meetings of my 
employees at which it is endeavored 
to eliminate criticism and substitute 
suggestion. I do not believe that 
criticism without suggestion leads to 
the betterment of any individual or 
organization. In our days of try- 
ing financial conditions I always ad- 
hered to this policy and that one thing 
alone at one time, pulled us out of a 
bad financial rut. 
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You Won’t See Anything 
“Green” Around the Dealers 























We know it will take a lot more than 
a picture of a pretty woman and a 
good looking boot and ankle to sell 
the dealer on a sewing machine 
motor. 


You won’t see anything “green” 
around the dealers nowadays. They 
are looking for something that will 
not only turn but turnover. They 
are hard-headed because the custom- 
er is “hard-headeder.”” If you want 
to sell him something, sell him some- 
thing he can sell. The 

New Little Gem Sew- 

ing Machine Motor 

is it. 





HE Dealer knows from ex- 

perience that there isn’t any- 
thing else that will do more harm 
to his business than a household 
motor that goes wrong. 


A woman isn’t usually in a mood 
to appreciate the best intention in 
the world when the sewing ma- 
chine breakdown spoils the day’s 
work. So no matter how alert the 
dealer may be he doesn’t want the 
fuss that unreliable products 
always mean. 


The Little Gem Sewing Machine 
Motor is made by small motor 
specialists. Their ability has been 
demonstrated by a complete line 
of high speed motors, grinders, 
vibrators, hair clippers and other 
electrical specialties. The Racine 
mark on a small motor means de- 
pendability to the dealer. 


Even if the Little Gem did not 
have a long line of forerunners to 
justify confidence in it, it would 
win on its own merits alone. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
Operates equally well on A. C. or 
D. C. circuits. Fits any type of 


sewing machine. A swivel jointed bracket permits the motor to be turned in 
under the arm so that it is out of the way when the machine is closed. 


RACINE ELECTRIC CoO. 


RACINE 


WISCONSIN 
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I Like That Fellow 


--He Knows Something! 


The electrical contractor or the 
plant electrician doesn’t expect 
the jobber’s salesman to do his 
wiring jobs for him. He doesn’t 
expect him to figure his conduit 
runs, his riser diagrams, nor the 
location and sizes of his centers of 
distribution. 





But he does appreciate the sales- 
man who can listen sympathetic- 
ally and answer intelligently 
when he discusses his problems 
and he is looking for help in order 
to make the right decision. 


We don’t expect the jobber’s salesman 
to be an expert electrician and we don’t 
expect that he can give Unilets any 
more of his time than he gives to many 
of the other excellent things he is 
selling. 


But we can be dead sure of two things: 

One is that the jobber’s salesman will 

get a fine idea of the amazing variety 

of things an electrician has to know all 

about, and the second is the amazing 

variety of ways in which Unilets meet 
every wiring requirement if he 
gives only a little study now and 
then to a Unilet catalog. 


SPLED 
lo IN? ry. ° 
b A a) I'ry it and see how much more 
yo 


interesting and useful you can 


Saul 
asian: be to yourself and your custom- 
easel ers. If you need any Unilet 
ond fovea, Came wt literature write to us about it and 
tings, Locknuts and Bush- ° ° 
ings, Meter Terminal we will be glad to keep you sup- 
Fittings, Entrance _ Fit- . 9 “ 
tings, “Pagrip” Met a plied. We'll help you to get 
Molding anc “ittings, 4 ‘ ° % 
Conduit Ci . m p sand folks to Say, I like that fellow— 
angers, also  Switce 3 ° 
Boxes. he knows something!” 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: 
1708 Wellington Avenue at Paulina 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
55 Barclay Street 917 Pine Street 509 Mission Street 














“The first request I make of the 
people under me is honesty in ali 
their efforts. 

“The thing more tributary to what- 
ever success I or my company has had 
can be traced, I believe, to the rigid 
system I introduced early in the game 
of costing every sale. By footing up 
the profit we realize on every day’s, 
week’s and month’s business, I have 
been enabled to keep my fingers on its 
pulse and see whether we are running 
behind or ahead. 

“My advice to every young man 
starting in business for himself is to 
set down the cost of every itein be- 
fore he collects for the job. 

“In figuring the cost of doing busi- 
ness there are three divisions: labor, 
the money that belongs to the manu- 
facturer or jobber and the balance 
which is his own. Let every young 
business man bear that fact in mind.” 

Mr. Graham is undoubtedly what 
people have frequently been wont to 
term a hard-headed business man. 
His business mind is of an analyticai 
nature. Each detail counts and no 
item in the cost of doing his business 
escapes his critical attention. He 
shaves things down to fine facts. At 
one time when he found it necessary, 
each active member of the compary 
reduced his own salary and Mr. 
Graham took his own son off the pay- 
roll. Close attention to details and 
things that some business men over- 
look have always kept Mr. Graham 
and his ward—the National Electrica! 
Supply Co.—on a solvent footing 
even through the worst periods ot 
business depression and money panic. 

If Mr. Graham has a hobby it is a 
deep interest in civic and economic 
affairs which he acquired many years 
ago. As mentioned before, he has 
been on the inaugural committee for 
29 years and at the last inauguration 
had laid elaborate plans which were 
doomed to eradication by President 
Harding’s waiving all but necessary 
ceremonies. 

He has served practically continu- 
ously for the last 15 years on the 
board of directors of the Washington 
Board of Trade, of which he was vice- 
president for three years, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was thie 
first president of the Commercial 
Club, which is now the City Club, 
and is a past president of the Rotary 
Club. He is now a member of the 
school board in which he plays an 
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mportant part, and is a member of 
he board of directors of the Mer- 
hants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He is secretary of the local re- 
yublican state committee and last but 
not least is a 32nd degree Mason | 
ind a member of all the Masonic | 
hodies. | 

Another very high honor was be-| 
stowed upon Mr. Graham last month 
by his being elected a class B direc- | 
tor of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
tichmond, Va. Being well known 


. . . | 
among banking leaders as a financial | 
| 


and commercial expert he was elected 
by the group three banks in the fifth 
reserve district, which includes the | 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Vir- | 
vinia, North and South Carolina and| 
a portion of West Virginia. 

There are nine directors of the} 


Richmond bank: Three of these are 


appointed by the Federal Reserve 


board, and the remaining six are 


elected by the members banks in the 
district. Mr. Graham’s selection for | 
this important post is a distinct honor, | 
and is a source of gratification to his | 
banking and business friends in Wash- 
ington who were instrumental in hav- 
ing him nominated for the post. 
Under the law, a class B director | 
must be engaged in commerce or trade 
and cannot serve as an officer or direc- | 
tor of any member bank in the district. 
Mr. Graham, upon notification of his 
election, immediately tendered _ his 
resignation as a director of the Fed- 
eral National Bank, on which board | 
he has served for a number of years. | 
Mr. Graham has always been an | 
active member of the Electrical Sup- | 
ply Jobbers Association and_ stil! | 
carries on in all its constructive 
movements. | 
From farm boy to president of the | 
National Electrical Supply Co. and its 
attendant, ramifications of success | 
sounds like a novel, but through it all | 
can be seen the operation of an in-| 
herently keen business mind notice- | 
able from his youth, and one set on| 
the realization of a goal in the face of | 
obstacles. E. C. Graham, though at | 
a point in business life where one | 
might rest on his oars, can still be | 
looked to to further the cause of the | 


electricity. 





The little glass tube in the top of 
the first dry batteries was a unin 
Without it they would swell up and| 
burst. 
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The New 


GREIST 
LAMP 


These lamps sell them- 
selves wherever people like 
to read in bed—everywhere 














The 7amous 
WALLACE 
LAMP 


ERE’S the lamp that makes the line complete. The 

new Greist adjustable lamp added to the Wallace 
adjustable lamp makes a sales team you can’t beat in the 
adjustable lamp field. 





The shade in the new Greist Lamp is the largest shade 
supported by the globe in any lamp. It eliminates unsightly 
supports from the socket and the shadows which they 
cast. Three spring loops, fixed in a ball swivel joint inside 
the shade grip the globe, holding the shade securely when 
tipped in any position. Greist patented joint between socket 
and base gives perfect freedom and permanent tension 
for any position. Eight feet of No. 18 new code extension 
cord and a standard Benjamin swivel plug. Write for 
full information. 


THE GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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REG.U S PAT OFF 


Linemen’s and 
Electricians’ Tools 


Have the confidence of the 
leading line, light and 
power companies, rail- 
roads and other public 
utilities, who specify “Red 
Devil” Tools because they 
meet all their specifica- 
tions. 


cooo! 
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MYOA MAN 
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A complete line of Pliers, 
Side Cutters, Connectors, 
Climbers, Buffalo Grips, 
Havens’ Clamps, T 0 0 1 
Belts and Straps—all high 
quality tools having a big 
national demand. 


Immediate deiiveries available. 


Send for complete catalog and 
trade roe on the complete 
line of “‘Red Devil’’ Tools. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “‘Red Devil” 
Electrical Hand Tools 


266 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y, 





























Why the Specialty Salesmen? 
(Continued from page 52) 
judged as the most favorable dealer in 

quality appliance retailing. 

“A good specialty man is capable of 
discriminating as to the most valuable 
type of outlet in each locality for his 
particular product. And, upholding 
the jobber’s function in this matter is 
the thoroughness with which their or- 
ganization is able to cover their re- 
spective territory, in their advantage 
of centralized distribution, in their 
knowledge of various accounts as to 
character and_ reliability gained 
through their vital contact with the 
dealers in former business, and the 
value of their constant exploitation of 
the particular appliances they are job- 
bing among the trade of their ac- 
quaintance. Further in consideration, 
is the fact that the jobbers centralized 
location is inducive to prompt service 
in shipments and repairs; and that 
their firmly established relations with 
the dealer in selling of supplies and 
miscellaneous material makes it easier 
for the manufacturer to gain repre- 
sentation with the dealer through the 
confidence established in prior rela- 
tions with the jobber. 

“The positive value of specialty 
man co-operation with the retailer is 
unquestioned, and I maintain that the 
progressive, wide-awake, money-mak- 
ing jobber of today must realize the 
prime necessity of putting specialty 
appliance men permanently in his sell- 
ing organization or wake up some 
fine morning and find that the manu- 
facturer, in disgust with the jobber’s 
hap-hazard tactics, has found it neces- 
sary to give the retail dealer direct 
connection with his factory organiza- 
tion through the medium of the factory 
specialty salesman. This would natur- 
ally dispense with the jobber as a dis- 
tribution and sales factor.” 

At this juncture Jim Stoddard ac- 
cepted my proffered cigar, with the 
closing comment, “Old man, my confi- 
dence in the progressive type of pres- 
ent-day jobbers leads me to believe 
that specialty men in the jobber’s or- 
ganization are going to be considered 
indispensable, and be made a perma- 
nent features of their sales and distri- 





The first 220-volt tungsten lamps 
ever put in commercial use, went into 
the library of Pierce School, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Jobber as an Employ- 
ment Agent 
By P. D. Jennings 

Hardware & Supply Co., Akron 

VERY salesman and jobber knows 

the value of friendship with the 
dealer, with his employees and even 
with his family. Many an order has 
gone to a certain house merely be- 
cause that house has cultivated the 
good will of everyone who might di- 
rectly or indirectly have some influ- 
ence upon the dealer or buyer. 

One electrical jobber has carried 
this so far as to keep a list of me- 
chanics and electricians, and even 
stenographers who are out of work or 
wish for one reason or another to 
change their positions. Wherever 
possible he finds them work with 
dealers whose business he is trying to 
obtain. The dealer in most cases feels 
grateful for the assistance the jobber 
has given him in furnishing help when 
he has needed it and it goes without 
saying that the man who has obtained 
the position also has a kindly feeling 
toward the jobber. 

Now what are the results of such 
a policy. The jobber in the first place 
must be careful not to rob Peter to 
help Paul or if Peter is a good dealer 
he may lose more than he will gain by 
such a transaction. However, if the 
new position is obtained without this 
trouble, the jobber will probably find 
himself called upon the next time the 
dealer is in need of more help. The 
dealer as a result will probably feel 
under somewhat of a friendly obliga- 
tion to the jobber and in many cases 
the jobber will find orders coming 
to him from dealers who had previous- 
ly given him very little business or 
none at all. 

Even where the man recommended 
for the position proves a poor find, 
the dealer will take it for granted that 
the jobber’s intentions were good and 
his friendly feeling will remain as 
strong as ever. The jobber, being in 
touch with all the dealers in his terri- 
tory through his salesmen, is in a 
position to unostentatiously carry on 
this work which may often be of great 
value and assistance to the dealer and 
lay a foundation for increased sales 
for himself as well. 





C. J. Netting Co. Moves 
The C. J. Netting Co., fixture job- 
bers, has removed from 71 Broadway 


to 1502 Randolph street, Detroit. 
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The Great Grand-daddy 
of all Splicing Clamps 


The Klein Splicing Clamp is the great grand-daddy 
of all splicing clamps! Sixty-seven years of experience 
in making linemen’s tools still keeps it the leader. You 
will always find Klein Splicing Clamps tucked away in 
the old-timer’s belt—they know! 


Specially designed joints permit the tool to work 
freely without loss of alignment—the dies are snugly 
fit to gauge and will not injure the wire or sleeves when 
twisted. Handles are properly spaced to avoid crush- 
ing of fingers, and careful tempering gives them just 
the right spring. 


Equip your outside gangs with Klein Splicing 
Plier Clamps—they are built to fit all standard wire and 
Slicing Clamps sleeve gauges, and they will stand up under the hardest 


— Twisters 
Climbers sor sage! 
Tool Belts t of —o 
Safety Stra 


Lae Screw Wrenches 

Wire G This is No. 5 of a series of advertisements to your 
Tree Trimmers customers to help you sell Klein goods. We are 
Tool Baes anxious and eager to help you in any way we can 
Ch some of you have taken advantage of our previous 
P Arcoa - fers to heip! Our offer still holds good to help you 
Staysalite Torch crack any of your hard customers with our special 


mail campaign. Let us in on your trouble. Write us! 


k | & Sons 
Chicago. Il].U.S.A. 
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Tue R. Tuomas & Sons Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, has just issued a new 
catalog covering “Standard Electrical 
Porcelain.” The book is rife with in- 
formation of value and assistance to 
the jobber. The introduction con- 
tains two pages of general informa- 
tion on electrical porcelain. Following 
are many pages of drawings of the 
different types of porcelain insulators, 
knobs, 


formation as to catalog number, list 


cleats, tubes, ete., with in- 
price quantity in package, net and 


gross weight per barrel and so on. 


Hoyr Cartin has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. For 10 years Mr. Catlin 
was identified with the central 
station branch of the electrical indus 
try, acting as assistant to the manager 
in the erection and operation of the 
gas-electric plant of Ware County 
Light and Power Company at Way- 
cross, Georgia, and, later, as specialist 
on electric Pacific 
Power and Light Company of Port- 
land, Oregon. In 1917, Landers, Frary 
& Clark of New Britain, Connecticut, 


engaged him to develop a line of elec- 


ranges for the 


tric ranges, but this work was neces- 
sarily delayed by the war. Since Jan- 
uary, 1919, Mr. Catlin has been de- 
veloping and selling heater switches 
and other specialties for The Bryant 
Electric Company and, as sales engi- 
neer, has been active not only in the 
sales department but closely associ- 
ated with the various activities of the 


factory. 


Sipney T. 
Williamson & Co., is spending some 
time in New York making final ar- 
rangements to unite with a number of 


BreaATIE, manager of R. 


other fixture manufacturers in a 
scheme which, it is said, will revolu- 
tionize the selling and distribution of 
electric lighting fixtures. The plan is 
of Mr. Beatie’s own origin and will 
place those companies participating in 
it in a position to greatly increase the 


effectiveness of the services each has 
to render. The plan is known as the 
Williamson plan and those desiring de- 
tails can obtain such by addressing 
Mr. Beatie at R. Williamson & Co., 
Washington and Jefferson streets, 
Chicago, Ill. ‘The various parties to 
the plan have co-ordinately appropri- 
ated $250,000 with which to carry on 
an extensive national and trade paper 
advertising campaign in the coming 12 
months Among other things contem- 
plated by Mr. Beatie is the standard- 
ization of fixture design so that resi- 
dence fixtures can more easily and 
profitably be stocked and distributed 
by electrical supply jobbers. 








Shake hands with Hoyt Catlin, who was 
recently appointed advertising manager of 
The Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Catlin is thoroughly familiar with the 
functioning of the electrical industry, hav- 
ing, during the past 10 years, been con- 
nected with the Ware County Light and 
Power Co., Waycross, Ga. Previous to that 
he specialized on range sales for the Pacific 
Light & Power Co. and Landers, Frary & 
Clark. He has been with The Bryant Elec- 
tric Co. since January, 1919. 





THe Sun-Ray MANUFACTURING 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., announces the ap- 
pointment of the A. F. McCarthy Co., 
10 High street, Boston, Mass., as its 
exclusive representatives in the New 
England states. 


Super-SaFety Evectric Co., 5021 
South State street, Chicago, is a new 
organization manufacturing a new 
safety switch which the producers 
claim is absolutely safe in every sense 


of the word. The design of the switch 








is a radical departure from the types 
The handle oper- 
ates a square shaft on which are fixed 
the fuse blocks which also act in the 
capacity of knife blades for making 
When the handle is 


now in general use. 


the connections. 
turned the fuses are turned over and 
flanges of metal at the side of the fuses 
make contact with the base. When this 
operation is performed all visible 
parts are dielectric so that the novice 
has no chance of being injured no 
matter where he puts his hand. A 
glass panel in the door allows the 
operator to see the position of the 
switch. According to the manufac- 
turer there are many other unique and 
needed features. C. A. Robinson, 
Martin P. Luther and Chas. H. 
Nichols are the proprietors of the 
firm. The device is illustrated or 
page 75. 

Mutt Evecrricat Mra. Co., Chi- 
cago, announces that A. C. Walton 
will represent the company in New 
York territory from now on and will 
be located at 500 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. The Multi company manu- 
factures Multi 
Powerlet fittings and Multi cartridge 


porcelain bushings, 


fuse cutouts. 


Prrertess Ligut Co., 663-671 West 
Washington boulevard, Chicago, is 
about to establish quarters on the Pa- 
cific coast, and has purchased a loca- 
tion on Market street, San Francisco, 
temporarily opening salesrooms at 149 
Second street, pending the construc- 
tion of the new building. J. H. Reiss 
has been promoted to the western 
managership and is now located in 
San Francisco. 


“A Size oF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
to fit the size of the dealer” is the 
thought which is the basis of a new 
series of advertising service bulletins 
which the Pneuvac Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of the Sweeper- 
Vac electric cleaner, is sending to its 
jobbers, their salesmen and dealers. 
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New Electrical Products 


Illustrated 
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The above lighting unit is 
the product of R. Williamson & 
Co., Washington and Jefferson 
streets, Chicago, Ill. This unit, 
No. J-808, which was designed 
for all commercial purposes, is 
a one-light fixture, length 36 in. 
over all, has a heavy spun six- 
inch patent ventilated holder 
and is finished in brush brass. 
The unit comes assembled com- 
plete, including a 6x14x9 in, ala- 
baster bowl. It is furnished 
with Mogul socket for 300-watt 
lamp or larger. 





The 
duced 
West 





Reco electric kitchen power unit, pro- 
by the Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 
Congress street, Chicago, Ill, is de- 


signed to be the handy-man of the kitchen. 
According to the manufacturer, it is a gen- 
eral utility device that mixes bread, cake 


batter of mayonnaise, 
cream, 


beats eggs, whips 
mashes potatoes, grinds nuts, spices 


or meats, drives the ice cream freezer and 


food 


chopper; has grinding and_ buffing 


wheels for sharpening cutlery or polishing 


silver 


work. 


and does 95 per cent of the kitchen 








Ipco industrial collapsible canvas 
tool-bucket, produced by the Indus- 
trial Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is a special receptacle for hoisting 
tools, insulators and supplies. It is 
also designed to be used by the line- 
man as a receptacle for tools to do 
away with the menace to passers-by 
helow of tools, insulators, etce., left 
lving on the cross-arm by the work- 
man. 











Large industrial plants have been demanding 


and 


phase. 


electrical manufacturers have been work- 
ing for vears to develop a means to prevent 
multiphase (polyphase) motors running single 
With a view 
preventing this condition, the Federal Electric 
Co., Chicago, has developed a low-voltage aux- 
iliary coil, which is embodied in the renewable 
cartridge of the National renewable fuse, and 
which will be known as the National multiphase 
renewable fuse. 


toward remedving and 





stallation and saves time. 





The Central Nut Lock Co., 822 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, has placed on the market a lock nut designated 
as “Condulocknut,” which, when placed over the end of 
the metal conduit at the outlet box, holds it solidly, 
permanently and firmly in place. When the bushing is 
screwed up in the box, the end of the conduit is rigidly 
fixed, and a perfect ground is assured It is claimed that 
the use of this device cuts down the cost of conduit in- 





safety. 








Super-safety switch, manufactured by the Super-Safety Elec 
tric Co., Chicago, is said to embody many unique features. -\s 
the cut shows, the fuse blocks play a double role; that of fuse 
block and switch, the triangular-shaped flanges on each side of 
the fuses forming the connection when the handle is operated 
and the blocks turned over. Upon closing the switch, every live 
part is out of sight and inaccessible, so as to furnish perfect 
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Northwind Fans 


Have you ever noticed 
that the heaviest demand 
for small fans comes 
towards the close of the 
season? Withthis in 
mind the Emerson Company 
has maintained produc- 
tion on the Northwind 
line and can assure cus-= 
tomers of satisfactory 
shipments during 
August. 


The 8-inch Northwind 
fan is a 2-speed swivel- 
trunnion desk fan with 
convertible bracket 
base. Tests on stock 
types show that this fan 
is capable of giving 
several thousand hours 
service without re- 
pairs. Howdoes this 
compare with the two or 
three-hundred hour serv- 
ice on some low-priced 
lines? 


The 10-inch oscillator 
is a thoroughly depen- 
dable fan operating at 
3 speeds and embodying 
refinements usually 
found only in higher 
priced lines. 


For prompt shipments 
during August sell 
Northwind fans. 


Type 44, 8-inch non- 
oscillating 110 volts 
alternating or direct 
current. 


Type 450, 10-inch os- 
cillating 110 volts, 
alternating or direct 
current. This type can 
also be furnished for 
32 volts direct current. 


Write for our attrac- 
tive advertising prop- 
osition on the 8-inch 
Northwind fan. 


THE EMERSON 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Louis New York 








“Long time contact with electrical ap- 
pliance dealers has strengthened the 
conviction,” says the Pneuvac Co., 
“that the reason many electrical mer- 
chants are not appearing in news- 
papers is that heretofore the electrical 
appliance manufacturers prepared ad- 
vertisements and provided electroty pes 
of such large sizes that only the 
favored few among dealers could af- 
ford to run them. 
the smaller and average size dealers 
need assistance and encouragement in 
an advertising way even more than 
the larger dealers, and it is with this 
in mind that we prepared our adver- 
tising bulletin series.” The Pneuvac 
Co. recommends to its dealers a 
standardized border cut and changes 
of copy both of which it supplies to 
its dealers gratis. 


BreaRDSLEE CHANDELIER Mre. Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has just issued a 16- 
page, 734-in. by 1014-in. illuminating 
glassware catalog known as Catalog 
G-S-1. It contains illustrations of 
126 patterns with descriptive matter 
and prices on over 200 sizes. The 
net price list, which accompanies each 
copy of the catalog, gives the quantity 
in each package and prices on both ori- 
ginal package and less than package 
lots. Every piece shown is carried 
in stock and immediate shipments 
can be made, says the Beardslee com- 
pany. It is believed that this is the 
first catalog devoted exclusively to 
illuminating glassware which has ever 
been published by a chandelier manu- 
facturer. A copy can be obtained by 
addressing the Beardslee Chandelier 
Mfg. Co., at 216 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, II]. 


Stuart Propucts Corp., 663 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, II1., 
has adopted its line of De Luxe bat- 
teries for use in radio stations. The 
knock-down form of these batteries 
makes them particularly suitable, it is 
pointed out, for use in remote wireless 
stations not accessible to a supply 
market. 


Henry D. Sears, general sales- 
agent for the Weber line of wiring 
devices, announces that he has con- 
cluded arrangements with the Hola- 
bird Electrical Co. of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif., to be his 
sales representative on the Pacific 
coast. Under the general direction 
of R. D. Holabird, the Sears inter- 


We believe that. 








Back to 
Door Bells 


Most live dealers have 
come to realize the fact 
that in 1921 they've got 
to get out and ring door 
bells again if they expect 
to keep their business on 
solid ground. If your 
dealers can carry on suc- 
cessful ‘“‘door bell cam- 
paigns’” on vacuum clean- 
ers and washing machines, 
they can do the same thing 
with 


PEERLESS 
FANS 


Because of intense physical 
discomfort people may be 
more apt to “go after’ a fan 
than some other electrical de- 
vices, yet if the desirability of 
at least one Peerless Fan in 
the household were demon- 
strated on the doorstep, your 
dealers’ fan sales would show 
a considerable increase. 


We are having a sweltering 
summer, all over the United 
States, and a house-to-house 
Peerless Fan campaign “would 
sure bring home the bacon.” 
—-And tell your dealers not to 
forget to impress upon their 
prospects the versatility of the 
fan—in both summer and 
winter. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 
Warren, Ohio 
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CABLE AND CONDUIT 
HANGERS 


are in use everywhere on con- 
struction and repair work. Their 
use means a saving in time, la- 
bor and material far exceeding 
original cost. 


With this little specialty, it is 
possible to quickly and conven- 
iently place runs of cable or 
conduit in position, allowing for 
required clearance between con- 
ductors and surface wired over. 


Sizes run from % inch to 2% inch 
pipe measurement. 


Porcelain Bushings to fit each 
size of Hanger are always in 
stock. On voltage over 500 it is, 
of course, necessary to place in- 
sulating bushings such as these 
in hangers. Cartons of 100. 


Japanned or Galvanized. 


Write for price sheets. 





JIFFY CLIPS 
The one-hole clip for holding pipe, 
conduit or cable firmly in place. It 


is made to afford great strength, 
without being heavy or bulky. %” to 
14%” pipe measurement. Galvanized 
only. Shipped in Cartons of 500 and 
100. 


The Jobber has handled these 
little specialties for many years 
and the jobber’s salesman should 
net overlook MINERALLAC 
CABLE AND CONDUIT 
HANGERS and MINERALLAC 
JIFFY CLIPS in his effort to in- 


crease sales. 


MINERALLAC FLECTRIC COMPANY 





1045 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 











ests will be in the charge of H. A. 
Sayles, secretary of the Holabird 
Electrical Company. The Holabird 
offices are located in San Francisco in 
the Hobart building at 582 Market 
street and at 451 East 3rd street in 
Los Angeles. The Holabird company 
will carry a complete stock of Weber 
wiring devices, it is said. Henry D. 
Sears company also announces that 
a comprehensive illustrated catalog of 
its complete line is now on the press 
and will be distributed during Sep- 
tember. 


Magsestic E_ectric DevELOPMENT 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., announces 
the production of the new Majestic 
furnace No. 900. This new article, 
says the Majestic company, is expect- 
ed to become very popular, as it is 
popularly priced and its utility very 
broad. The No. 900 furnace, which 
produces 1500 degrees of heat at the 
element with 200-watt consumption 
per hour, is designed for all-around 
use in the kitchen, boudoir, hospital, 
doctors’ offices and for commercial and 
industrial uses. 


R. R. Aspury has been appointed 
general manager of the H. G. Weeks 
Mfg. Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of electric ranges and “Cook- 
erettes.” Prior to this connection Mr. 
Asbury was associated with the Es- 
tate Stove Co. of the same city. 


GREENFIELD Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., has purchased the 
entire capital stock of the Greenfield 
Machine Co. of Greenfield, Mass., 
manufacturers of cylindrical and uni- 
versal grinders, and the Morgan 
Grinder Co. of Worcester, Mass., man- 
ufacturers of internal grinders. The 
combination of the Morgan Grinder 
Co. and the Greenfield Machine Co., 
together with the machines now pro- 
duced by the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp., will constitute the Machine 
Division of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp. The Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp. will operate both plants in its 
present location, although the Worces- 
ter plant will eventually be moved to 
Greenfield. 


Asax No. 625 is a combination, con- 
cealed—contact receptacle and plate 
with six-inch wire leads, manufactured 
by the Ajax Electric Specialty Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. In many localities the 
use of the ordinary Edison flush re- 
ceptacle is prohibited unless they are 





R. H. BUHRKE CO. 











BELTS : 


(ORIGINAL) 


ONE-PIECE 
TOOL BAG 





That’s the bag every 
Electrical Mechanic or 
Lineman wants—that’s 
the bag you should sell 
your customers. 





Made in one-piece—no 
stitches at the frame to 
rot and tear and no 
sewed-in bottoms to fall 
out because of ripped or 
rotted stitches. A quick 
turn-over—no com- 
plaints—a_ satisfactory 
business builder. 





Illustrated Catalog, 


giving complete de- 
scriptions, gladly fur- 
nished. Write for our 
jobber’s proposition. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave. 
CHICAGO 


“The House of Quality” 





BAGS : STRAPS | 
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Cast Outict. Box 


One of 350 Varieties 


This is a good opener with the 
Municipal trade. They want the best. 


Required on new work. Adapted 
where conduit runs over timber. with 
entering box at back; also where wire 
lathing is used and no furring. Hot 
process galvanized. 


Fanclevel Specialty Co. 


J, Leonard Gleason, Pres. and Treas. 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
“Fancleve” Fittings for Rigid and 
Flexible Conduits; Armored Cables; 
Wood and Metal Moldings. 


3760 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























IT’S PERFECT! 


Note the new way of assembling 


The BULL DOG 
KNOB 


Made and Sold under License 
United States Patent, Feb. 3, 1920 


The placing of the central bush- 
ing on the cap instead of the 
base, places it in a class by itself. 


You will be safe in recommend- 
ing this knob and all of our prod- 
ucts to your customers. Write us 
for any further information de- 
sired. 


Illinois Electric Porcelain Co. 
Macomb, III. 




















|installed five, and sometimes 6 feet, 
from the floor. As this is impractic- 
able in many instances, it becomes nec- 
essary to use a concealed-contact type | 
receptacle. Hence, says the Ajax com- 
pany the Ajax No. 625, which is ap- 
proved by the Underwriters, can be | 
used almost anywhere. 


CuTLter-HamMer Mra. Co., Mil- 
waukee and New York, has just issued 
a five-color bulletin describing its new 
No. 9141 auto-transformer starter for 
squirrel cage motors. 


Darwin Curtis of the National 
X-Ray Reflector Co. of Chicago has 
sailed for Europe where he will spend 
some time in the interest of his com- 
pany. While in France he will visit 
the battlefields of the World War. 


“A Perrect Ironer for One Hun- 
dred Dollars”’ is the title of a descrip- 
tive circular issued June 15 by The 
William G. Yates Company of Cleve- 








land, manufacturers of the “Cottage” | 
ironer. Several interesting “close-ups” | 
show the features of this appliance, | 
claimed by the maker to be exclusive. 


C. H. 


agent, Chicago, Ill., announces that 


HoLpeN, manufacturers’ 


he has been appointed district sales 
manager for the Columbia Metal Box | 


Co. and will maintain an office at 


11160 Monadnock 


| tory. 


block, 


from which place this line will be dis- 


Chicago, | 


tributed in the central western terri- 
This line is in addition to the 
Edwards & Co. line which Mr. 
Holden has been handling for the 
past four years. ‘The Columbia line | 
includes cutout boxes, service switch 
boxes and cutout, panelboard and gut- 
tered cabinets. 


“Ligutr Toucues” is a new month- 
ly house organ being issued by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. Within its 16 
pages the company intends to deal | 
with the activities of its A and B' 
agents, and its lighting service and en- | 
It will be tech- | 
nical only to a slight degree—one | 
article an 


gineering activities. 





issue—and will replace | 


“Commercial Engineering News’ | 


which until March 1 was a semi-tech- | 
nical publication of the company. Ar- | 
ticles of interest to dealers and job- | 


| bers will be the features of the mag- 
azine. 


“CENTRAL” 
Rigid Steel 


CONDUITS 


The ease with which “Cen- 
tral” Conduit can be worked 
is demonstrated by the test 
illustrated above. The pipe 
was bent cold by hand. Our 
special heat treatment gives 
this remarkable ductility. 


‘Central Black” 
(Enameled) 


“Central White” 
(Galvanized) 


CENTRAL TUBE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











“EVEREADY” 





Porcelain Split Knobs 


Just what the name _ signifies. 
Ever ready to use. Built so they 
can’t come apart in shipping or 
handling. Reaches the job assem- 
bled. Our exclusive patented wing 
construction assures that. 


Tell your customers also that it’s 
practically unbreakable and_ has 
high insulating properties and you'll 
get your share of business. 


Also manufacturers of solid 
porcelain knobs and cleats 


Davidson Porcelain Co. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Made and sold under Exclusive 
License Pat. No. 1,354,396, 
Sept. 28, 1920 
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Bieapon-Dwn Co., 213 South Peoria 
street, Chicago, Ill, announces that 
A. E. Brandon, for several years en- 
gaged in sales promotion work for the 
Johns-Manville Company, has joined 
the personnel of the Bleadon-Dun 
Company as sales manager. His ex- 
tensive experience in sales work with 
‘he Johns-Manville Company has made 
Mr. Brandon particularly adapted to 
carry on the sales extension work of 
the Bleadon-Dun Company. He will 
make frequent trips into various ter- 
ritories to speed up sales work and co- 
operate with the electrical jobbers. 
J. J. Bleadon, president of the com- 
pany, says that Mr. Brandon will be 
pieased to make special trips to any 
part of the country at the request of 
jobbers who intend putting on cam- 
paigns to push the sale of “Violetta” 
violet-ray products, or to address job- 
ber’s salesmen at their regular meet- 
ings. The Bleadon-Dun Company 
now has established branches in New 
York, Boston and San Francisco and 
is preparing to open two more branch 
oitices. Stocks of merchandise will be 
carried in stock at these various 
branches in order to render the jobber 
i00 per cent co-operation. 


Bryant Exectric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has moved its Chicago offices to 
844 West Adams street, where it has 
larger quarters. 


E. G. Bartiinc, who was formerly 
associated with W. D. Woolley in 
New York City, has established an 
ofice in the Detroit Savings Bank 
building in Detroit where he will act 
as manufacturers’ agent. He has up 
to the present writing taken on the 
representation of the Federal Porce- 
lain Co., Carey, Ohio; Fernando C. 
Mesa, Irvington, N. J., in porcelain 
lines, and the William Wurdack Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, for switch boxes. 


A Buack Insutatinc VARNISH 
characterized as ‘General Utility 
Inco Insulite No. 16” has recently 
been placed on the open market by the 
International Paint Corporation of St. 
Louis. The purpose of this varnish, 
as its name implies, is to furnish an 
“all around” product that will eff- 
ciently care for a majority of all the 
insulating varnish requirements of 
manufacturers of electrical equipment 
and apparatus, and for repair and re- 
building shops. Although only re- 
cently offered for general sale Inco 

















UNION 


Fuse Prices 
REDUCED 


Due to lower cost of materials and labor we 
are in a position to announce a reduction in the 
price of all types of ‘Union’ Renewable and 
Non-Renewable Fuses. 


Figured on the new schedule of discounts, 
“Union” Fuses are now sold at practically 


Pre-War Prices 


This price reduction makes the “Union” Fuse 
schedule more attractive than any other on the 
market. 


The reductions are bona fide 
and clean-cut, and apply to small 
lots and individual purchases as 
well as to large lots. 


Even at this greater price reduction, 
we are able to give you Renewable 
Fuses which will withstand more blow- 
outs than any other fuse made. Tak- 
ing this feature in connection with re- 
duced prices it is easy to understand 
why— 


° jAMP. STO. vOLts 
The “Union” Saves More Than [eympeee 


ANY Other Renewable Fuse 


Send for “‘Union’’ Fuse catalog and 
full information about the new low 
prices. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Switch 
Boxes, Cut-Outs, Fuse Plugs, 
Automobile Fuses, Renewable 
and Non-Renewable Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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BRUNT 
Guauity PORCELAIN 


QUALITY 
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Knobs, Tubes, Cleats 
and Specialties 


THE BRUNT PORCELAIN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





THE BETTER KIND 
of CARBON LAMPS 


Large Regular Types. Candelabra 
and Special Types fitted with 
Candelabra, Miniature and Bayo- 
net bases, 











Wholesalers of all types of Tung- 
sten and Nitrogen Lamps. 


Immediate Delivery 
Send for our Liberal Discounts 


Anthony Wayne Lamp Co. 
A. C. Mannweiler, Mgr. 
1016 Savilla Ave. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
































Albert O. Braun, assistant western dis- 
trict manager of the Apex Electrical 
Distributing Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
was shot and killed recently in San Fran- 
cisco while driving his machine into his 
brother’s garage. A policeman hiding in 
the garage says he mistook Braun for an 
auto thief. Mr. Braun was 82 years old 
and has served the Apex Company since 
July 1, 1920. 





Insulite No. 16 has been manufac- 
tured and in constant and successful 
use for more than ten years. In the 
past the users were a few large, na- 
tionally known motor manufacturers 
who consumed the entire output. Due 
to greatly enlarged manufacturing 
facilities the International Paint Cor- 
poration says it supply 
other buyers; therefore, while the var- 
nish is new to the open market, it is 
not a new product, but a thoroughly 
established one that has stood the test 
of a decade. Inco Insulite No. 16 
may be either air-dried or baked, 
with some difference as to uses and 


can now 


results. 


Tue DiamMonp ELectric SPECIAL- 
TIES CorPORATION, of Newark, N. J., 
reports that its Chicago office was re- 
moved on May # to 43-45 South Wells 
street. This change, the company 
says, was made necessary by the need 
for much larger space to take care of 
an increasing western business, and to 
permit carrying a greatly enlarged 
stock of Diamond Flashlights and 
Batteries. 


C-H Iron-Ciap So.enorps is the 
title of a new four-page 814x11 leaflet 
being distributed by The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and describing electric solenoids for 
operating brakes, clutches, valves and 
similar devices where a straight line 
motion is described. These solenoids, 
it is stated, are weatherproof, and the 
usual hammer blow and noise accom- 
panying the operation of solenoids are 
largely eliminated by the use of a 
float‘ng plug, which the plunger en- 
















"OR SODERING 
WFC 


ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGES 


ASSIST VERY MATERIALLY IN 
SELLING A LINE OF GOODS. 


This package is 


..2f.4 


ways 
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goes to the dealer — Neat, 
isn’t it? 
Your salesmen can sell 
this flux and not half try. 
The consumer wants it 
and is asking for it. 


L. B. Allen Co., Inc. 


4586 N. Lincoln Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card 
REPRESENTATION, 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s 
largest card users—suPeriority 
of engraving and the 
convenience of the book 






form style ex- 
plains why. 
Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 


eral excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 


105 Peoples Gas Bids. CHICAGO 











Sign 







Subscription 
Coupon 
Page 63 
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PHILLIPS WIRE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 














Would YOU buy a SECOND-HAND 
CTRIC MOTOR at ANY price? 
you KNEW it to be as good as new? 
Wire us your inquiries. 
Second-hand Electric 
Motors Bought, Sold and 
Exchanged, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS In business since 1893. 
* 16th and Lincoln Streets Chicago, Ill. 













ARMATURE SLOT WEDGES 
Made of Hard Maple 


For new and repair work. 


Cs £4 AS 
| tin EN illo. ae alii, 


Made to any specification. 
Send us your blue print or sample. 


T. C. White Electrical Supply Company 


1122 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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gages at the end of its stroke. The 
| plug also provides a high pull and a 
fixed position for the plunger when 
sealed. An equalizer bushing pre- 
vents excessive side pull on the plun- 
ger. The solenoids are furnished in 
four sizes, the maximum gross pull of 
the largest size being 400 pounds. 


An AccwwEeNtT in a_ schoolroom, 
wherein a globe dropped from its 
holder and nearly injured a teacher 
resulted in the development of the 
safety-board holder illustrated on 
page ——-. The ordinary three or four- 
screw holder provides only a few points 
of contact, and unless all screws are 
carefully adjusted under the lip of the 
globe, the glass will not hang straight. 
Unequal produced by 
“setting-up” one screw tighter than 
the others, and when the bowl ex- 
pands, due to the heat from the lamp, 
breakage results. The two curved 
shoes of the safety-board holder ex- 
tend nearly around the inner surface 
of the neck and provide a surface. con- 
tact instead of a point contact as in 
the case of the ordinary screw holder. 





stresses are 


Being similar in form and of the same 
material as the holder, the expansion 
due to the heating of the holder and 
shoes is practically the same. Hence, 
no unequal are produced. 
Vibration cannot loosen its hold on 
the glass: When it is desired to re- 
move the glass it is necessary to turn 


stresses 


only one screw, instead of several, and 
the two arms then fall by gravity— 
hence, the work of taking down and 
replacing glassware when cleaning is 
very simple. The person installing 
the glass can hold it with one hand, 
and with the other tighten the knurled 
screw. Even contact and perpendicu- 
lar suspension are assured, it is said, 
without reaching around the holder 
or placing one’s self in a precarious 
position on the ladder. At present the 
safety-board holder is being manufac- 
tured by several companies in the six- 
inch size. The Beardslee Chandelier 
Mfg. Co., 16 So. Jefferson street, Chi- 
cago, was responsible for its develop- 
ment and perfection. 


Evectric Outritet Co., 119 West 
40th street, New York City, has se- 
cured an interest in the M. S. Wright 
Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturers 
of vacuum cleaners and player-piano 
actions. In the future 4 portion of 
the works will be devoted to the manu- 
facture of electrical specialties as pro- 
duced by the Electric Outlet Co. 


AMERICAN LINE / 


\ MATERIALS CO. / 


| 
| 
| 
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| CROSSARMS 


THAT LAST 


. DEALER 


OUR PRODUCT 


Successor to 
/AMERICAN CROSS- 
ARM COMPANY 


4 














CEDAR POLES 


Northern 
White Cedar 


Wesiern 
Red Cedar 


Plain or 
Butt Treated 


T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Company 


Mi'ineapolis, Minnesota 








Cedar Poles 





Butt Treating 
Open Tank Process 


The Valentine-Clark Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Teledo 

















POLES 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 


Escanaba, Mich. 


220 Broadway, 
New York 


2844 Summit St., 
Toledo, O. 


Rialto Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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How’s Compro? 


‘Sal Right 


The jobbers’ salesmen are 
being asked many questions 
these days and they are not 
sidestepping when any one 
asks: ‘“‘How’s Compro?r” 


Compro Current-Proof 
Switches are “all right” and 
you can say that ah the 
firm conviction that neither 
the house nor you will suffer 
for the endorsement. 





There are no conditions in first-class switch requirement 
and construction which are not fully met in Compro Cur- 
rent-Proof Switches. The fundamental features being the W k 7 h 5 bb S 
high degree of safety, interchangeable parts, simplicity of ec now WwW at O er er- 
design, installation and operation. sd d 
vice means an we mean 


what we say when we tell you 
that “Compro” stands for 
Complete Protection. 





Write for our proposition—it is 
unusually attractive 





We manufacture all types of 


enclosed switches for all types The Wadsworth Electric Mfg. Co 


of electrical circuits. seeennbiaine 


Covington, Ky. 


Branch Offices : 
New York City Boston, Mass. 


30 Church St. 176 Federal St. 
Chicago, Illinois Pittsburgh, Pa. 
559 W. Monroe St. 422 First Avenue 


COMPRO svi, 














Do You Know Good From Bad? 


There is no praticular quiz to that, just simply a knowledge tester for 
the man who sells Electrical porcelain. No disgrace if he doesn’t know, 
but we're here to help him grasp the details and differences between 


mere porcelain and that bearing the THOMAS QUALITY mark. 


Heard a salesman say the other day that in his mind,— 
“Pigs is Pigs’ and ‘Porcelain is just simply burned clay.” 
In one way, he was quite correct, while on the other 
hand he overlooked one important item—The Quality 
and Quantity of each grade of Clay mixed and burned. 
There is just as much difference between good porcelain 
and bad as between silk and calico. And the Length of 
Time in Firing Porcelain has something to do with the 
result, 


Break up a Thomas Insulator, touch the broken section with the point 
of a well inked pen and the ink invariably stays on the pen. Do the 
same with a piece of ordinary run-o-mine Porcelain and watch it absorb 
the ink. You'll find some grades on the market that are regular blot- 
ters for absorbing moisture. Just take the time to try it yourself, it's 
interesting and also instructive. A careful examination of the two 
structures will soon make it possible for you to judge porcelain merely 
from its appearance. 




















Here's a group of real live sellers;—-Secondary Rack Insulators, Tele- 
phone Knobs and Insulated Fixture Knobs. You're probably selling 

\ this group right now. And if your house is helping you to the extent 
of furnishing your trade with THOMAS Insulators, then you too, realize 
wherein all concerned are benefited by the sale of 


THOMAS QUALITY PORCELAIN 


“‘The American Standard Since ’73” L 
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The R. Thomas & Sons Co. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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VERY service which is performed electrically on the modern farm 

is provided for in the R & M line of farm motors. R & M 32- 

volt direct current motors for private plant service and alternating 
current motors for high line service are finding a ready sale in every 
prosperous farm community. Distributors and dealers who are fol- 
lowing this class of business up are finding it well worth going after. 


The R & M line of farm motors is advertised dominantly in the lead- 
ing farm publications, and dealers and distributors are provided with 


attractive sales literature for local advertising. 


The jobber’s salesman who interests his dealers in using this material 
will find it productive of profitable new business. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO — BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Robbins & Myers Motors 
































